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COMMUNICATIONS. 


DISAPPOINTMENT IN THE LAST DAY. 


Ir appears from the representations of our Lord that many, in the 
last great day, will experience unutterable disappointment. They 
expected admittance into heaven, but find it shut against them, and 
themselves excluded. Of the ten virgins, who went forth with their 
lamps to meet the bridegroom, only five were received to the mar- 
riage feast. The others came and cried for admittance, ‘ Lord, Lord, 
open unto us. But he answered and said, Verily I say unto you, 
I know you not.’ ‘ Many will say unto me in that day, Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name have cast 
out devils? and in thy name done many wonderful works? And 
then will I profess unto them, J never knew you ; depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity.” ‘ When once the master of the house has 
risen up, and shut to the door, and ye begin to stand without, and 
to knock at the door, saying, Lord, Lord, open unto us, and he 
shall answer and say unto you, [ know you not whence ye are; 
then shall ye begin to say, We have eaten and drunk in thy 
presence, and thou hast taught in our streets ; but he shall say, 
I tell you I know you not whence ye are; depart from me, all ye 
workers of iniquity. There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and 
all the prophets in the kingdom of God, and you yourselves 
thrust out.’ 

May it be deeply impressed, upon both writer and reader, that 
we are hasting together to the judgement; that to these eyes and 
ears its amazing realities will soon be revealed; and if so many, 
who indulged hopes of heaven, will be disappointed in that day, 
and find themselves forever excluded, are we sure that we shall 
not be of the number? ‘The bare possibility of such an event 
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should excite the most wakeful apprehensions, and lead to the 
most diligent searchings of heart.—My object in this paper—an 
object of sufficient importance, surely, to command attention— 
will be to expose some of the grounds or reasons of those dis- 
appointments with which so many at the last will be overwhelmed. 

1. Some will be disappointed, because they did not suppose 
any particular traits of character were requisite, in order to entitle 
them to the heavenly kingdom. They supposed that Christ died 
for all, in such a sense, that all of every character were authorized 
to expect salvation in his name. Or they believed that some means 
were provided, they hardly knew what, by which the whole race 
of men, without distinction, would eventu: ally be received to heav- 
en. Consequently they lived thoughtless and careless, engrossed 
with the trifles and the pleasures s of the world, and neglec ted to form 
those holy, religious characters which many around them believed to 
be necessary. But—as there is any truth in the Bible—when persons 
of this description appear in the other world, they will find themselves 
most grievously disappointed. When they appear at heaven’s gate, it 
will be shut against them; and shut, not only by the decree of 
the Saviour, but by the necessity of the case. They will be en- 
tirely unmeet for heaven. They will have an utter disrelish for 
divine employments and heavenly joys. They will see, that 
they could not be happy in heaven, if admitted, and, to their end- 
less confusion, they will find, too late, that the blissful regions have 
no place for them. They must be excluded in outer darkness, 
and take their portion among the despairing and the miserable 
forever. 

2. Not a few will be disappointed, when they appear before 
God in the other world, because they expected to have there a 
space for repentance. Unlike the class of whom I have spoken, 
these believed in the necessity of repentance ; but they did not 
believe that the space for repentance was limited to the present 
world. They hoped it would be extended to the other world; 
and consequently, if they neglected religion here, that they 
should have an opportunity of embracing it hereafter. On this 
ground, they ventured to waste their time on earth, and to abuse 
the many opportunities with which they were favored. They loved 
the ways of. sin, and presumed to persist in them, expecting there 
would he time enough for repentance, and a more convenient sea- 
son for securing salvation, beyond the grave. But alas! when the 
thread of life is severed, and their immortal spirits appear in eter- 
nity, they find that they have been mistaken. ‘They find, that 
as the tree has fallen, so it must lie ; and that in the miserable state 
on which they have entered, no ch ange for the better is to be ex- 
pected. They must now reap according to that they have sown, and 
must bé regarded and treated forever according to the deeds done in 
the body. Contrary to all previous expectation, they find that their 
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probation is ended, their space for repentance closed, and their 
souls irrecoverably lost. ‘Thus their once cherished hopes have 
vanished like a dream, and they are destroyed, and that without 
remedy. 

2. Many will be disappointed, when summoned into the other 
world, because they did not live so long as they expected. ‘They 
believed that a return to God was necessary to prepare them to 
enjoy his presence and favor, and that this return must be accom- 
plished on earth, or never; but still they did not think there was 
any need of haste. ‘They were in the vigor of their days, in the 
full enjoyment of health ; and if they thought of death at all, they 
thought of it only asa distant event. T hey were often warned 
that life was short and uncertain, and that their eternal well-being 
was at hazard; and they not unfrequently made resolutions that 
when they had ‘arrived at a certain period, they would repent. But 
when the promised period came, they were not ready. They 
found the same hindrances and objections as before, and ‘that these 
were rather increased than diminished by delay. Of course, they 
could not attend to the subject then, but still did not cease to hope 
that some more convenient season would arrive. In this way, life 
ran to waste, death was comparatively excluded from their thoughts, 
and the concerns of the immortal soul were neglected and forgot- 
ten. But in an unexpected manner and moment, disease invaded, 
and the dread messenger approached. ‘They had scarcely time 
to look about them, and realize their situation, before all hope of 
life was extinguished, and the arm of the king of terrors was lifted 
for their destruction. At this dreadful hour their distress and 
horror were unspeakable. ‘They shuddered—they resolved—they 
entreated for mercy: but nothing could stay or avert the lifted 
hand of death. It fell—it despatched them—it sent them into the 
eternal world— it disclosed to them in a moment that all was lost. 
It showed them that the half of their doom had not been told them, 
and left them to wail on forever, ‘ ‘The harvest is past, the summer 
is ended, and we are not iabed? 

4. Numbers will be disappointed hereafter, because they have 
mistaken the true character of God. ‘They believed that persons 
must love God in order to enjoy him, and they flattered themselves 
that they did love him. ‘They supposed, indeed, that they had 
always loved him, and that the love of God was one of the most 
natural affections of the human heart. ‘They could not doubt that 
they were the friends of God, and that the judgement scene would 
test the sincerity of their friendship. But when they appear in 
the eternal world, to their unutterable confusion, they find, that the 
God they loved so well is not there. They discover that their 
God was a mere fiction, and had no existence save in their own 
imaginings : for instead of taking the character of God as he had 
himself revealed it, they fashioned it after their own fancies, and 
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no wonder they loved it. No wonder they pleased themselves 
with the airy delusion. But though the phantom has fled, they 
find that the God of the Bible, the God of heaven remains. He 
remains, just as he revealed himself, glorious in holiness, angry 
with the wicked, delighting to show mercy to the penitent ; but he 
will by no means tarnish the honor of his law, or clear the guilty. 
How shall they meet this holy and just God? How shall they 
stand before him, and answer for denying him? They feel that 
they cannot do it; and in consternation and confusion they cry to 
the rocks and mountains to fall upon them, and hide them from 
the face of Him that sitteth on the throne. 

5. Another class will be disappointed in the judgement, because 
they have mistaken the nature of true religion. They believed 
religion necessary, as a preparation for death, and they clung to 
something which they thought was religion. ‘They continued to 
cling to it to the last. But the moment they step into eternity, 
they find that they have been deceived. They have mistaken the 
shadow for the substance, and have clung to that which cannot 
support them. 

Some mistake their orthodovy for religion, and because they are 
speculatively correct in their religious opinions, flatter themselves 
that they shall be accepted. But let such persons remember, that 
self-flattery like this is no part of orthodoxy—that there is such a 
thing as‘ holding the truth in unrighteousness’—that an enlightened 
head renders an unsanctified heart the more inexcusable—and that 
mere speculation, however correct and extended, cannot save 
them. ‘Thou believest there is one God,’ and believest many 
things which he has revealed ; ‘ thou doest well: the devils also 
believe and tremble.’ 

Some mistake external morality for religion, and because they 
-treat their fellow men with justice and kindness, and perform the 
relative and social duties, fancy that that they have all the religion 
which they shall ever need. They feel no deep sense of sin, and no 
need of a Saviour’s cleansing blood ; and though they live in a neglect 
of prayer and all the duties which they owe to God, they are con- 
tent to rest on their own supposed righteousness, as the foundation 
of their hopes, and their preparation for heaven.—Notwithstanding 
the absurdity of views such as these, there are multitudes, it may 
be feared, who entertain them. ‘Thousands under the gospel are 
living, dying, and going into eternity, with no better religion than 
this. How great must be their disappointment, when summoned 
into the presence of God in all tle confidence of self-righteous ex- 
pectation, to find that heaven has no place for them: to find that 
a preparation for heaven is a very different thing from what they had 
supposed : to find that all who rise to that world, go there, not on 
the ground of their own righteousness, but as those who have been 
pardoned for the sake of Christ: to find that the feeling which 
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pervades all heaven is, ‘ Not unto us, not unto us, but to Him who 
hath loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood, be 
all the glory of our salvation.’ 

Others mistake the nature of religion in a different way. 
They think it enough that they have had convictions of sin ; 
that they have passed through something which they call con- 
version; that they have made a public profession of their 
faith ; and are commonly regarded and spoken of as Christians. 
They do not love the duties of religion, and they neglect these 
duties as often.as decency will allow. Their hearts are set upon 
the world, and they pursue it with unremitting ardor. Still, strange 
as it may seem, they do not doubt that their hearts have been 
renewed, that they have the essentials of religion, and that they 
are prepared to die in peace. Such persons seem to suppose that, 
in order to be religious, it is only necessary to pass through a cer- 
tain process usually denominated conviction and conversion ; and 
that prayer, and watchfulness, communion with God, and a strict 
religious life (though well enough for those who like them) are 
wholly unnecessary. Consequently, though they live after the 
manner of the world, and perhaps more loosely ‘than many who 
make no pretensions to piety, they never doubt the reality of their 
religion or the goodness of their hope. But, if the re presentations 
of the Saviour are at all to be credited, such persons are prepar- 
ing for an overwhelming disappointment. A shoreless eternity is be- 
fore them; time, with resistless current, is bearing them on towards 
it, and the moment they enter there, they will find that they have no 
support. ‘They will discover, at a glance, that they have been de- 
ceived, that they have mistaken the nature of true religion, that 
the gate of heaven is shut against them, and their souls are lost. And 
though they may stand without, and cry, ‘ Lord, Lord, open unto 
us; we have eaten and drunk in thy presence, and thou hast 
taught in our streets ;’ a voice of thunder will reply, ‘1 know 
you not whence ye are; depart from me, ye workers of iniquity.’ 

6. Many will be disappointed at the last, because they have mis- 
taken the character of their own exercises and feelings. They 
believed that religion was necessary as a preparation for heaven, 
and that true religion is in its nature spiritual, having its seat in the 
affections of the soul. They trusted, also, that her own affections 
were of the right kind, and consequently that their title to heaven 
was sure ; but in this respect their hearts deceived them. 

Some mistake the excitement of mere animal sensibilities for the 
glow and fervor of religious affection. We are so constituted as 
to be susceptible of a variety of feelings connected with our animal 
nature, such as fear, joy, grief, natural affection, &c. These animal 
feelings are not unfrequently excited by religious considerations, 
The sufferings of Christ, the worth of the soul, the joys of heaven, 
and the pains of hell, may be so presented to the mind, as to excite 
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hopes and fears, desires and sympathies which are entirely of an 
animal nature. Feelings of this kind are usually ardent, strong, 
palpable to the sense, and peculiarly calculated to deceive the un- 
wary. In many instances, they have been mistaken for holy affec- 
tions, and persons, on the ground of them, have made high profes- 
sions and indulged confident hopes. A religion of this character 
is usually transient. The gust of passion quickly subsides, and 
the sleep of worldliness returns. Or, where this is not strictly the 
case, the character is unstable, fitful, subject to inconsistencies and 
extravagancies, and easily distinguishable from the course of the 
just, which shines brighter and brighter to the perfect day. Sill, 
those who are deceived by feelings such as have been described 
are usually fond of the de slusion, and refuse to renounce it. They 
think much of their high religious exercises, perhaps boast of them, 
and regard themselves as elevated almost above the region of 
doubt, or the ordinary necessity of self-scrutiny. O what must be 
the disappointment of such persons, their weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth, when they shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, and all the prophets, and all the ransomed of the Lord, ia 
the kingdom of glory, and they themselves thrust out ! 

But there is another mistake in regard to the nature of religious 
exercises, by which many are preparing themselves for disappoint- 
ment hereafter. ‘They do not distinguish between holy and selfish 
affections, and because their selfishness assumes a religious aspect, 
they please themselves with the idea that it is religion itself. They 
have something which they call the love of God, but it is a mere 
selfish love: they love him because they think he loves them, and 
is determined to save them. ‘Their repentance too is of the same 
character. If anything more than mere compunction of conscience, 
or animal grief—if it is a sorrow of the heart at all, it is selfish 
sorrow ;—a sorrow for sin, not because it is wrong in itself, and has 
been committed against God, but because it is likely to injure 
them. With the same kind of affection they embrace the Saviour, 
They believe he has died for them, and will certainly save them, 
and they love him for the favors which they expect to receive from 
him. Under a delusion such as this, persons may also experience a 
joy in religion, which they mistake for holy joy, but which is en- 
tirely selfish. ‘They believe that God loves them, and has pur- 
doned all their sins, and will certainly make them happy forever ; 
and with such impressions, who woul: d not rejoice? These selfish 
affections may at times be ardent, may rise very high, and may 
leave the possessor of them in no doubt as to the reality of his 
religion, while it is obvious to other eyes that they have nothing of 
the nature of true religion in them. They are spurious, counter- 
feit, terminating on self and not on God, and such as a holy God 
cannot approve.—Persons deceived in this we iy will be very likely 
to go on, trusting to their false hopes and selfish affections, till the 
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light of eternity undeceives them; and then their disappointment 
will be extreme. Thinking nothing but that they have reli- 
gion, and their foundation is strong, till their eves are opened in 
the other world; what fearfulness must surprise them, what 
untold horrors must come over them, to find that they have been 
deceived, that they have no religion, that their lamps when most 
needed are gone out, and they are left in eternal night ! 

It may be easily conceived, that the disappointments, with which 
so many will be overtaken at the last, must be unutterably dreadful. 
Disappointments are painful, often almost beyond endurance, in 
the comparatively trifling concerns of the present life. Who then 
shall describe the anguish of disappointed, despairing souls, when 
the curtain of sense is withdrawn, and the scenes of the invisible 
world appear? Who can conceive the misery of those, whose 
unsuspected, long-cherished hopes suddenly vanish, in the blaze of 
eternity, and under the searching eye of Jehovah? They see the 
celestial city afar off, but it is shut against them. ‘They see the 
happy company of the redeemed, but they must never be of their 
number. Instead of the approbation of God, they meet his frown. 
Instead of his favor, they endure his wrath. In place of expected glo- 
ry and peace, they feel the gnawings of the never-dying worm, and 
the burnings of unquenchable fire. And what puts the seal upon 
their destruction is, they know it is irreversible. ‘They know their 
dreadful state is fixed. Could they look forward to any period, 
however distant, when they should enjoy again the offers of the 
gospel, it would be some relief; but no such prospect is presented. 
All around them is the blackness of darkness. All is horror and 
despair. And to meet this, in place of an expected heaven of 
glory and bliss,—what a difference! What a depth of disappoint- 
ment and wo ! 

To conceive of the subject more fully, make it, reader, your 
own case. You now indulge a hope of heaven. You flatter 
yourself that you have reason.to hope. Your hope is dear to you, 
and you are unwilling to relinquish it. But admit it as possible, at 
least for a moment, that you may be deceived, and that were you 
called away in your present state, you must be found among the 
miserable. Suppose also that your summons had arrived, that the 
scenes of cternity had opened, and your future miseries were now 
disclosed. tell me, fellow traveller to the judgement, tell me if 
you can, what would be your feelings under such circumstances. 
What a fearfulness would surprise you! What a shuddering 
horror would come over you! What a disappointment would 
overwhelm you! Such a destruction of your fondest hopes—such 
a dashing of your most cherished expectations—such a fall—such 
a ruin ;—how could you or [ sustain it! 

And yet, is it not possible, beloved reader, that we may be 
deceived? {s it not possible that we are preparing all this disap- 
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pointment and ruin for ourselves? I put these questions, not to 
inflict needless pain, but to give seasonable warning. We need 
not be deceived. We are under no necessity of urging our way 
onward to the judgement with ‘a lie in our right hand.’ Some of 
the more common grounds of deception and disappointment have 
been pointed out. Are we resting on them? Let every reader 
search his deceitful heart to the bottom, and determine for him- 
self. There is a hope which, in the hour of trial, will be as an 
anchor to the tossed soul; and there is a hope which is as the 
spider’s web. ‘There is a hope of more value than worlds; and 
there is a hope which is worse than nothing. Both, reader, are 
before you. Both are within your reach. Give all diligence, and 
you may secure the one; sleep on in false security, and you must 
hold to the other. Every thing invites to instant watchfulness, ex- 
amination, and effort. The suggestions of reason, the whispers of 
conscience, the decisions of God’s word, all unite in saying, ‘ Be 
not deceived ; God is not mocked ; for whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap.’ Heaven lifts its portals to allure you 
upward ; hell warns you with terrific murmurs to turn away and 
come not thither ; while a voice from the throne of judgement, loud 
as seven thunders, breaks upon the ear, ‘ Prepare to meet thy God.’ 





OPINIONS OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS RESPECTING THE 
TRINITY. 


qQ 


D 
O. Ds 
JUSTIN MARTYR. 


Tuts celebrated father was born of heathen parents at Flavia 
Neapolis et ancient Shechem) in Samaria, early in the second 
century of the Christian era. He had an ardent, inquisitive mind, 
an enthusiastic temperament, and a deep anxiety to aseertain 
religious truth; though naturally far enough from being of a 
philosophical turn. He felt his moral wants as a_ sinner, 
and was prepared to appreciate and love the gospel of Jesus 
Christ ; but he had neither the native coolness nor the intellectual 
training necessary for accurate metaphysical speculations. His 
restless longings after some satisfactory religious hopes, led him to 
study the various systems of pagan philosophy ; and, passing through 
the schools of the Stoics, the Peripatetics, and the Pythagoreans, 
he at last attached himself to the Platonists. The patience and 
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constancy of the Christians amid their sufferings and persecutions 
attracted his notice, and was at length the means of his conversion 
to Christianity. Here, as he himself informs us in bis first Apology, 
his moral wants were satisfied, and he found that peace which he 
had sought for in vain in the Platonic philosophy.* He suffered 
martyrdom at Rome, A. D. 165. 

The most important works of Justin, which have descended to 
us, are his two Apologies for the Christians, addressed to the Ro- 
man emperor, and his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew. He is the 
first Christian writer who attempted to state the doctrine of the 
Deity of Christ in a scientific form, and to obviate the philosophical 
objections against it. It is important, therefore, to my present 
purpose, that copious extracts be made from his writings, and that 
his very style and forms of expression be preserved as nearly as 
possible, in order that his mode of thinking and reasoning may be 
distinctly understood. Before proceeding to an examination of 
these extracts, it will be necessary for the reader to have some 
knowledge of the theory which he adopted to reconcile the doc- 
trine of the Deity of Christ with the unity of God. 

The outlines of this theory, so far as I can understand it, are 
the following : The Logos in God is what reason is in man; and 
so far, the Logos was in God from eternity, and one with God. 
This Logos is the spurce of all that is reasonable and true among 
men, so that not ab the inspired writers enjoyed his influence, 
but also those heathen philosophers who communicated truth, such 
as Socrates, Plato, and others. Just before the creation of the 
world, God evolved the Logos, or a particle of the Logos, from 
himself : this is the generation of the Logos, and from this time he 
became the Son of God.t From the time when the Logos was 
evolved from the Father, he possessed his own peculiar substance 
or personality separate from the Father, and consequently was 
numerically distinct from him. By this Logos, the world was cre- 
ated and adorned. ‘The Logos at length assumed a body for the 
good of men, in order to communicate to them a full view of the 
truth, which they had before received only in fragments.{ _ Such 
is the theory ; I will now proceed to the extracts. I quote from 
the Benedictine edition, printed at Paris, A. D. 1740. 


Dialogue with Trypho, cap. 61. ‘‘ In the beginning, before all 
creatures, God begat from himself a certain rational power, which is 


® ee Neander, Kirchengesch. B. I. S. 1110, and Lardner, Credibility, vol. 
ii. p. 258. 

f This part of the theory evidently rests on the twofold meaning of the Greek word 
aeyes, which signifies reason, and also a word spoken, as the developement of reason. 
The first meaning is applied to the Logos as it existed in God from eternity, and the sec- 
ond to the Logos after it was evolved from God : a distinction which was afterwards 
recognized in the phrases Asyes wduabtoc and rcyos mpogopimos or Logos immanent and 
Logos emanant. 


¢ Compare Martini, Geschichte des Logos, 8. 42. 
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sometimes called by the Holy Spirit the Glory of the Lord, some- 
times Son, sometimes Wisdom, sometimes Angel, sometimes God, 
sometimes Lord and Logos; and he calls himself Leader (2px/7p2)"yer) 
appearing in the form of a man to Joshua the son of Nun. For he 
has all these appellations, because he ministers to the will of the 
Father, and was begotten of the Father by his will. Somewhat of 
the same kind we see happen to ourselves ; for when we utter a 
[reasonable] word (#2 2-77) we beget reason, not by cutting off, 
so that the reason (4)”) in us is diminished while we utter it. And 
the like in respect to fire ; we see it produce another fire, and the fire 
is not diminished by which the kindling takes place, but remains 
the same.” (pp. 157, 158.) 


From the language of Justin in the above extract, it might be 
supposed that he uses the word Logos merely as a persorfification 
of the wisdom or creative power of God; but in another place, he 
strongly protests against such an opinion. As this is a _ point of 
considerable importance in the investigation of early opinions, and 
as the passage is very characteristic of the author, I will insert the 
whole paragraph. 


Dialogue, cap. 128. “ It has been shown by many things already 
said, that Christ, being Lord, and being God, the Son of God, and 
by power appearing first as man, and an angel, and in the glory of 
fire as he appeared in the bush, and in the judgement which came 
upon Sodom ; I now again recur to all which [| have written before 
from the Book of Exodus, respecting the appearance in the bush 
and the imposition of the name Jesus, and I add: Do not suppose, 
O friends, that I say these things often to no purpose. But since I 
know that some, wishing to forestall (7»)«) these things, even 
say that the power of the Father of the universe appearing to Moses, 
or to Abraham, or to Jacob, is called angel in its approach to men, 
because by it the messages of the Father are communicated (2774A#/2s) ; 
and glory, because it appears in a visible form (92742) before unap- 
proachable ; and is sometimes called a man and human, because it 
appears assuming such forms as the Father wills; and they call it 
Logos [word] because it bears the conversations from the Father to 
men ; and also that this power cannot be cut off and separated from 
the Father. In like manner, they say, as the light of the sun upon 
the earth is not to be cut off and separated while the sun is in the 
heavens, and when the sun sets, the light is borne away with it; so 
also the Father, when he pleases, makes his power to go forth, and 
when he pleases, brings it back again to himself; and they teach 
that he acts in this manner also in regard to the angels. But it is 
demonstrated that the angels exist, and always remaining, are not 
revolved back into that from which they were made; and that this 
power, which the prophetic word calls God and angel, it has like- 
wise been demonstrated at large, is not numbered by name only like 
the light of the sun, but is another one (7) even in number. 
And in what was before written, I have discussed this matter briefly, 
saying, that this power was begotten from the Father, by his power 
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and will, but not by cutting off, as though the substance of the Fa- 
ther was divided, in like manner as all other things which are divid- 
ed and cut off are not the same things as before they were cut off ; 
and for the sake of example | took fire, which we see kindled by 
other fires, that not being diminished from which many can be 
kindled, but remaining the same.” (pp. 221, 222.) 

Dialogue, cap. 56. After quoting Psalm xlv. 6, 7, Justin says : 
* Answer me, whether you would say that any one is called God 
and Lord by the Holy Spirit, except the Father of the universe and 
his Christ ; for I suppose that | have demonstrated to you from the 
Scriptures themselves, that not one of the two angels who descended 
to Sodom is he whom the Scriptures call Lord, but he who was with 
them, also called God when he appeared to Abraham.” (p. 152.) 

The principal text to which Justin appeals in proof of the gene- 
ration of the Logos is Proverbs viii. 22 ; where the Seventy had 
erroneously translated the Hebrew word mp by ««¢ (created) 
instead of x30 (possessed). He had access to the Old Tes- 
tament only by the Septuagint translation, and he was regardless of 
the distinction between */@ and 7*”2@ (create and beget), which 
the Arian controversy afterwards rendered so important. ‘lo prove 
the separate personality of the Logos, Justin quotes Gen. 1. 26, 
‘ Let US make,’ &c. compared with iii. 23, ‘ Man has become as 
one of US?’ also Gen. xix. 24, ‘The Lord rained, &c. from 
the LORD ;’ expressions which he supposed to indicate a plu- 
rality of persons in the Godhead.* ‘To the same purpose are the 
following quotations. 


Dialogue with Trypho, cap. 59. “ Bear with me while I demon- 
strate to you from the Book of Exodus, how the same one, both 
angel, and God, and Lord, and man, and human, appearing to Abra- 
ham and Isaac, appeared to and conversed with Moses in a flame of 
fire from the bush.” (p. 156.) 

Cap. 60. “ As.it has also been demonstrated to you by the words 
before written, he who said to Moses that he was the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, is not the God, the 
Maker of the universe; but he who is shown to you, that he ap- 
peared to Abraham and to Jacob, ministering to the will of the 
Maker of all things, and likewise in the judgement of Sodom minis- 
tering to his will. So that even if it was as you say, that there were 
two, both angel and God, no one who has the least understanding 
will dare to say, that the Maker and Father of all things left his all 
above the heavens, and appeared on a little spot of earth.” 


This last quotation is in reply to an objection of Trypho, who, 
speaking of the vision of the burning bush, had said : “ It was indeed 
an angel who was seen in a flame of fire, but it was God who 
talked with Moses; so that in this vision there were two together, 


both the angel and God.” 


* Compare Dialogue with Trypho, cap. lxi. p. 158, cap. Ixii, cap. exxix, p. 222. 
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The quotations already made afford a fair specimen of the mode 
in which Justin reasoned, respecting the divine nature and 
distinct personality of the Logos. It is plain that there was not 
much of the philosophical precision of modern times in his thoughts 
on these subjects; and that his conceptions of spiritual objects 
were not very different from his conceptions of the objects of 
sense 

Speculative theology was then in its infancy. Justin knew full 
well what he ought to believe, and how he ought to feel and act; 
he could make the most touching appeals to the heart and con- 
science, and reason most powerfully on the adaptation of Chris- 
tianity to the wants and woes of man; but in the business of 
metaphysical speculation ; in the matter of philosophising on the 
doctrines of religion, for the purpose of pointing out their mutual 
relation, harmony, and consistency, and of obviating philosophical 
objections against them, he was not at home. Nature had never 
designed him for such an employment; while the remains of his 
heathen education, and the grossly physical metaphystes (if the ex- 
pression be allowable) of the age, rendered his speculations still 
more crude and unsatisfactory “than they would have been ina 
more philosophical age. 

Of Justin’s opinion respecting the general influence of the Logos 
on the virtuous heathen as well as Christians, a full developement 
may be found in Apol. ii. cap. 8, 10, and 13. pp. 94——97. One ex- 
tract on this subject 1 will give, as a specimen of the rest. 

Apol. i. cap. 46. “ We have been taught, and have before de- 
clared, that Christ, the first-born of God, is that Logos of which all 
the race of men has partaken ; wherefore, all that have lived accord- 
ing to reason (#2 A%y~v with the Logos,) are Christians, although 
thought to be Atheists, such as Socrates and Heraclitus among the 
Greeks, and those like them ; and among the barbarians, Abraham, 
and Ananias, and Azarias, and Misael, and Elias, and many oth- 
ers.”—* In like manner, also, those who had lived without reason 
(zw acyev) were wicked, and enemies to Christ, and murderers 
of those who have lived according to reason.” (p. 71.) 


There can be no doubt that Justin considered the Logos, in his 
external developement, as subordinate to the Father. The whole 
course of thought exhibited in the preceding extracts proves this ; 
and a few passages will now be quoted in reference to the same 


point. 


Apol. i. cap. 32. ‘‘ But the first however, after God the Father 
and Lord of all, even the Son, is the Logos, who in a certain man- 
ner was incarnated and made man.” (p. 50. 

Cap. 12. Speaking of the Logos, he says: “ Than whom we 


know none a more noble and more just ruler, after God who begat 
him.” (p. 50.) 
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Dialogue with Trypho, cap. 129. ‘When it is said the Lord 
rained fire from the Lord out of heaven, the prophetic word declares 
them to be two in number; the one indeed being upon earth, who 
says that he will descend to see the cry of Sodom, and the other 
being in the heavens, who is also the Lord of the Lord upon earth, 
as Father and God, and is to him the cause that he is also most pow- 
erful, and Lord and God.” = (p. 222. 


A few passages will now be adduced, showing that Justin con- 
sidered the Son and the Spirit, as well as the Father, objects of 
religious worship. 


Apol. ii. cap. 13.“ After God, we worship and love the Logos 
from the unbegotten and unsearchable God; since for our sakes he 
became man, in order that he might become a participator even in 
our sufferings, and make a remedy for them.” (p. 97.) 

Dialogue with 'T'rypho, cap. 93. ‘For he who loves God with 
all his heart and all his strength, being full of pious sentiments, will 
worship (7«7#) no other God; he will also worship that Angel, 
God willing it, who is beloved by the Lord, and is God himself.”’* 
(p. 190.) 

Apol. i. cap. 13.‘ We will show that with reason we worship Je- 
sus Christ, the teacher of these things to us, for this purpose born and 
crucified under Pontius Pilate, being the governor of Judea in the 
times of Tiberius Cesar ; we learning that he is the Son of the true 
God, and holding him in the second place, and the prophetic Spirit 
in the third rank.” (p. 51.) 


Thus far it is certain, that Justin regarded the Logos, as of the 
same nature with the Father, baving been in him and a part of him 
from eternity ; and he supposed that, afier the Logos was begotten, 
he became subordinate or inferior to the Father, though still an 
object of divine worship. ‘The question then occurs, how did 
Justin reconcile this notion with the doctrine of the divine unity ? 
He shall answer for himself. 


Dialogue with Trypho, cap. 56. ‘ Returning to the Scriptures, 
I will endeavor to persuade you that the same one who appeared to 
Abraham, and to Jacob, and to Moses, being called and written 
God, is other than the God who made all things, in number I say, 
but not in mind (y*#»), For I say that he never did anything 
but what he who made the world willed him both to do and say.” 
(p. 152.) 


It may now be asked, What is the difference between the opinion 
of Justin and that of Arius? Justin believed that the Logos from eter- 
nity was in the Father, a part of the Father ; and consequently, when 
begotten, he proceeded immediately from the Father, was in all re- 
spects of the same nature with him, and subordinate only as external 


* The Logos, and also the Spirit, is frequently called angel by the early Fathers. 
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Logos, after his developement from the mind of the Father. Justin 
would say that the Logos was either begotten, or created, or made ; 
and all these terms, in his use of them, stand for precisely the same 
idea, namely, the external developement of the Logos just before 
the creation of the world. This was the opinion of several of the 
Antenicene Fathers; and in reference to this subject, they saw no 
difference between begetting and creating. 

Arius could not rest satisfied with these general conceptions ; 
he must refine upon them, and push his theory to some more de- 
finite results. He accordingly rejected all idea of a generation 
immediately from God, as inconsistent with the divine unity ; and 
maintained that the Son was a mere creature, created in time, and 
having no existence coeternal with the Father in the divine mind. 
He believed, notwithstanding, that the Son is the most exalted of 
all the creatures of God, that he is in fact a sort of secondary God, 
and entitled to divine honors ; and one of his favorite texts was the 
famous passage in Acts xx. 28, because a God is there menticned 
who has blood. This controversy first taught the Fathers to n:ake 
a distinction between the verbs */« and 22 a distinction which 
afterwards became the test of Orthodoxy. (Compare Martini, 
Geschichte des Logos, S. 100.) 

From the writings of Justin Martyr it is evident, that he had been 
taught to regard Jesus Christ as God, as the proper object of reli. 
gious worship, and of the same nature with the Father, though 
numerically distinct from him. This doctrine the Christians had 
been in the hebit of believing, without making any attempt to ex- 
plain it, or even to state it in a scientific form. But Justin was a 
philosopher by profession, and a companion of philosophers. He 
was therefore anxious to state and explain this doctrine, as well as 
others, in such a manner as to silence the objections of philoso- 
phers; and the grossly corrupt philosophy of the age, his ardent 
feelings, his loose habits of thought, the remains of his heathen 
education, and his very imperfect knowledge of the true principles 
of interpreting Scripture, led to results such as have been exhib- 
ited. His mode of reasoning is conformed to the philosophy of 
that period, the particular discussion of which is reserved for a 
subsequent part of this investigation. On the principles of this 
philosophy, his explanations are neither so unsatisfactory nor incon- 
sistent as they appear to be when estimated by the more refined 
metaphysics of the present day. It required a long course of 
training to bring the human mind to a distinct conception of the 
essential difference between matter and spirit; and it is an attain- 
ment less common, even in our own enlightened age, than we are 
sometimes inclined to suppose. 
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Tatian, an Assyrian by birth, was the disciple and warm ad- 
mirer of Justin. He early became dissatisfied with the heathen 
religion and philosophy ; and was at length brought to a knowle -dge 
of the true God, and prepared for the reception of Christianity, by 
reading the Old Testament. Of him we have only one short 
piece entitled, An Address to the Greeks, written about A. D. 
170. His conceptions of spiritual objects are as little spiritualized 
as those of his master, Justin. 

Cap. 5. ‘‘ God was in the beginning; and the beginning (x) 
we consider to be the power of the Logos. For the Lord of the 
universe, being himself the substance (472727) of all things, while 
yet the creation had not taken place, was alone. Inasmuch as he 
was all power, and was himself the substance of things visible and 
invisible, aJl things were with him by a rational power, and the Lo- 
gos himself, which was in him, did subsist. By his will also the 
Logos leaped forth from his simple being (Jv 2racliles evdov) ; and 
the Logos, not going into emptiness (*2/2 x:vov), became the first- 
born work of the Father. ‘This we know to be the beginning of the 
world. He was made by communication, not by cutting off ; for 
that which is cut off, is we sate from the first, but that which is 
communicated, (cimovoxests Tnv aupnow mporreé*) makes no diminution 
in that whence it was taken. For as from one torch many torches 
are lighted, and the light of the first torch is not diminished by the 
kindling of the many torches ; so also the Logos, going forth from the 
power of the Father, did not make him who begat him destitute of 
reason (2A*)¢¢). For indeed I speak, and you hear ; and yet I who 
speak do by no means become destitute of reason by the passing 
over of the word to you.” (pp. 247, 248.) 


ATHENAGORAs lived at the same period. He was originally an 
Athenian philosopher ; and he evidently possessed a more philo- 
sophical mind, and had been habituated to a more correct 
style of thinking, than Justin. The only work of his which we 
have, is a short Apology _ - hristianity, addressed to the e mperor 
Marcus Aurelius, A. D. The first extract from this work 
I will give in the A am of Professor Stuart. (See Letters to 


Dr. Miller, p. 31.) 


Legat. Cap. 10. ‘I have sufficiently proved that we are not 
Atheists, who believe in one eternal God, unbegotten, invisible, 
impassible, incomprehensible, known only by reason ‘and understand- 
ing, surrounded by light, and beauty, and spirit, and indescribable 
power, who by his Word (Acy20) created, adorned, and preserves all 
things. We acknowledge also a Son of God. Nor must any one 
think it ridiculous that God should have a Son. For not as the poets 
feign, who exhibit God nothing better than men, do we think, either 
concerning God the Father, or concerning the Son. But the Son 
of God is the Word of the Father in idea and in operation ; for by 
him and through him were all things made, inasmuch as the Father 


* These words I have not attempted to translate. 
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and Son are one. The Son moreover being in the Father, and 
the Father in the Son, by a oneness of energy and spirit, the Son of 
God in the understanding and reason ( 1 *A*)e:) of the Father.— 
What the Son is I will briefly delcare. He is the first progeny 
(vemu) of the Father, not as made, (for God from the first being 
eternal understanding, had the Logos in himself, being eternally a 
reasonable intelligence,) but he came forth to be the idea and ope- 
ration of all material things.—With this account agrees the spirit of 
prophecy. The Lord, saith he, created me in the beginning of his 
works.” (pp. 286, 287.) 

Legat. cap. 12. Athenagoras says, that Christians desire to pre- 
serve life only that they may know ‘‘ God and his Logos, what is the 
unity of the Son with the Father, what is the connection of the Fa- 
ther with the Son, what the Spirit is, what is the oneness of these 
three (ez loscvlav, or according to Gesner, 1” Ip), and the 
distinction of these united, the Spirit, the Son, and the Father.” 
(p. 289.) 

Cap. 16. ‘‘ God himself is all things in himself, Light unap- 
proachable, the perfect Word, Spirit, Power, and Logos.” (p. 291.) 


TueEopui.vs, bishop of Antioch, was cotemporary with Athena- 
goras. Afier his conversion to Christianity, which was occasioned 
by a study of the prophecies of the Old Testament, he became 
celebrated as a writer. He was the author of commentaries on 
the Scriptures, and of treatises against the heresies of Marcion and 
Hermogenes. Of his works, however, none remain but his three 
books to the heathen Autolycas, in which he refutes his objections 
to Christianity. (Neander, Kirchengesch, B. I. S. 1136.) In 
the extracts from Theophilus, compared with those from Athenago- 
ras, we may see the difference between the grossness of the Asiatic, 
and the refinement of the Athenian philosophy. 


Ad Autol, Lib. ii. cap. 10. ‘“ And in the first place, indeed, they 
[the prophets] have harmoniously taught us, that God made all things 
from those which did not exist; for nothing is coeval with God, but 
he himself being his own place, and needing nothing, and existing 
before the worlds, desired to make man ; wherefore for him he pre- 
pared the world. For he who is created, is also needy ; but he who 
is uncreated, is in need of nothing. Wherefore God, having his 
Logos dwelling within his own bowels, begat him with his wisdom, 
casting him forth before all things. This Logos he had for his as- 
sistant in the things created by him, and by him he made all things. 
He is called the beginning (#/x”) because he rules (#¢x#) and gov- 
erns all things which were created by him. He, therefore, being the 
Spirit of God, and the beginning, and wisdom, and power of the 
Most High, descended upon the prophets, and by them told the 
things respecting the creation of the world, and all other things. 
For the prophets were not when the world was created; but the 
wisdom of God, which is in him, and his holy Logos, which is al- 
ways present with him.” (p. 355.) 
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The next extract I will give in the translation of Professor Stu- 
art, Letters to Dr. Miller, (pp. 37, 38.) 


Cap. 22. ‘‘ God, the Father of the Universe, is incomprehensi- 
ble, and cannot be contained in any place. But his Logos, by whom 
he made all things, assuming the person of the Father, came into 
paradise in his person, and conversed with Adam. For the Holy 
Scripture teaches us that Adam said he heard a voice. Now what else 
is a voice, but the Word of God, who is his Son ? not as the poets 
and mythologers speak of the sons of God, born of carnal inter- 
course, but, as truth declares, the Logos who was always immanent 
in the heart of God. Before anything was made, he had him for a 
counsellor, who was his understanding and his reason. But when 
God desired to make what he had purposed to make, he begat the 
Logos, produced the first-born of all creatures. Not that the Father 
deprived himself of reason ; but having begotten the Logos, he con- 
verses always with his Logos (or reason). ‘This the Holy Scriptures 
and all inspired men teach ; of whom John says, In the beginning 
was the Logos, and the Logos was with God,—showing that, at first, 
God was alone and his Logos in him. Afterwards he says, And the 
Logos was God. All things were made by him, and without him 
was nothing made. The Logos, therefore, being God and produced 
from God, when it seemed good to the Father of the universe, he 
sends him to any particular place,’ &c. (p. 365.) 


Inenzvs, bishop of Lyons, was contemporary with the writers 
already quoted. ‘Tertullian and Origen were born at this period, 
but most of their works belong to the early part of the third cen- 
tury. These writers are the most celebrated of the Antenicene 
Fathers, whose works yet remain to be examined. Their writings 
are more copious, and there is more of philosophical precision in 
their thoughts and language, than we have found in the works 
which we have just been inspecting. 

The early Fathers had not the aid of inspiration ; their intellec- 
tual culture was exceedingly imperfect; they had hardly learned 
to distinguish between the. qualities of matter and those of mind ; 
and consequently, in all their speculations concerning the Divine 
Being, their conceptions appear to be grossly material. The opin- 
ion of Theophilus relating to the pre-existence and generation of the 
Logos is astriking illustration of this remark. If, therefore, we inter- 
pret the language of the Fathers by the principles of mental philoso- 
phy which prevail at the present day, we may make them avow sen- 
timents which they never designed to inculcate. But if we honestly 
seek after the leading idea which guides all their speculation, and in- 
terpret their language with due regard to the modes of philosophising 
prevalent at that period, we need be at no loss in regard to what 
they really believed and taught. One thing will be observed in all 
their speculations which have been exhibited thus far, namely, that 
they uniformly take it for granted that Christ is of the same nature 
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with God, in his essence coeternal and identical with the Father, sub- 
ordinate only in external developement as generated Logos. There 
can be but one divine nature. Whoever, therefore, acknowledges that 
Christ is of the same nature with God, is essentially a believer in the 
doctrine of the Deity of Christ. That the early Fathers acknowl- 
edged this there can be no doubt. ‘They use expressions in regard 
to the Son which we should not adopt, and they do the same in 
regard to the Father; for their notions of spiritual existence and 
of the attributes essential to the Divine Being were altogether dif- 
ferent from ours. It has cost many ages of severe study to bring 
the human mind to that definiteness and refinement of philosophical 
views respecting spiritual beings, to which it has now attained. 

The doctrines of the Bible are always the same ; but the theory, 
by which these doctrines are connected together and made to har- 
monize in a theological system, changes its form with the ever- 
varying philosophy of each successive age. The Bible, which is 
given by inspiration of God, is one thing; and the philosophy by 
which men attempt to systematize the doctrines of the Bible, is 
quite another thing. 





ON HERESY. 


Tue word, heresy, is commonly understood to imply a departure 
from essential truth, and an adherence to fundamental error, in 
matters of religion. It is not a mistake merely, or a false judg- 
ment, which is renounced and discarded as soon as discovered. 
Were it nothing more than this, it would not be criminal ; whereas, 
heresy, if persisted in, is fatal. 

In opposition to this view of the subject, it has been contended, 
that, irrespective of opinion and sentiment, the word means sect 
only—that, as now used, it has no correspondent sense whatever 
in Scripture—that it designates an effect, not a cause—and that for 
the two first centuries, it never denoted an opinion, and never stood 
connected with any of the words usually signifying to teach or to 
preach. 

The subject is important. Men are not rashly to condemn each 
other for heresy, in the common sense of the word; nor if it 
mean sect, and designate an effect rather than a cause, is it unim- 
portant what sect is intended, and what relation we stand in towards 
it. In every view, the subject is worthy of attention. 

Without asserting that the word is used in precisely the same 
sense in every place, my object in this paper will be to examine the 
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several passages in the New Testament where it is found, and thus 
to ascertain, as far as may be, the sense given to it by the inspired 
writers. Previous to this examination, it will be necessary to 
state, in brief, some of the principles of interpretation, and some of 
the facts concerned in the case. 

In determining the use of words and phrases, and their meaning 
in different connexions, we are to consider the circumstances and 
apparent motives or designs of the writer or speaker ; the kind of 
composition in which they are found; the circumstances of time 
and place ; the relation of the different persons concerned to one 
another ; the parties to which they belong, on supposition they are 
divided ; and, finally, the sentiments and views they reciprocally 
entertain of each other, and of things in general. These, and the 
like, are some of the first principles of interpretation. The facts im- 
portant to be kept in mind, are, that in the time of Christ and his 
apostles, there were parties in religion, as there are now, some of 
which embraced more, and some less of revealed truth; while one, 
though not perfect, was yet substantially approved ; that’ of the 
former, were the Sadducees and Pharisees and those generally 
whom Christ denominated “the world,” and that of the latter, 
were those who “waited for consolation,” and “ looked for re- 
demption in Jerusalem.” 

In passing to the examination of passages, suppose the result 
should favor, as to primary meaning, the idea of sect, as being that 
which, «gic the word translated heresy, more generally signifies ; 
and suppose it should designate an effect, not a cause, and so point 
out a division only, or the leaders of a party, and not the senti- 
ments of the party ; yet, who does not know that cause and effect 
imply each other? and that the idea of a sect or party necessarily 
implies some peculiarity of sentiment or practice, by which the sect 
or party is known? And suppose the term be not, in every in- 
stance, accompanied with any express mark of reprobation ; are 
we of course to infer that no fatal error is involved in it; while it 
is manifest that, in narration especially, or history, the sacred wri- 
ters were wont generally to record facts, without formally express- 
ing an opinion respecting them ? 

But not to detain the reader ; the first passage to come under 
consideration is Acts v, 17, where #ée« (heresy) is rendered 
sect, and is applied to the Sadducees. ‘ Then the high priest rose 
up, and all they that were with him, which is the sect of the Sad- 
ducees.” 

Suppose in this passage we render «ie doctrine, sentiment , or 
opinion ; what objection to such a translation? ‘ Which is of the 
doctrine, sentiment or opinion of the Sadducees.’ This certainly 
is not bad English ; nor do I perceive that it fails to express the 
fact which the writer wished to record. ‘True, he neither ap- 
proves, nor disapproves; but shall we therefore infer the absence 
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of all hurtful error? Let us recur to our principles and facts. 
He had no occasion to commend or condemn the persons of whom 
he spake. His object was simply to record who they were. Had 
he been called to speak of their sentiments, and say whether he 
approved or disapproved them, we may reasonably suppose there 
would not have been wanting express marks of disapprobation.* 
Consider who the Sadducees were, what sentiments they held, 
and whether Christ and _ his apostles approved them. The Sad- 
ducees denied the resurrection, and believed neither angel nor 
spirit. And what is heresy, in the common acceptation of the 
word, if not involved in the denial of these great doctrines ? 

The next passage is Acts xv, 5, where aes is again rendered 
sect. It is applied to the Pharisees, and used without commenda- 
tion or censure. “ But there rose up certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees.” But with the same propriety as in the former case, 
the word here might be rendered doctrine, sentiment, or opinion ; 
and we have only to call to mind what the doctrines of the Phari- 
sees were, and how they were treated by Christ and his apostles, 
to see that they were a most fatal heresy, in the common accepta- 
tion of the word. That the Pharisees were the uniform opposers 
of Christ and the gospel is undeniable and notorious. 

The next passage is Acts xxiv, 5, where the sect of the Naza- 
renes is spoken of. It is found in the speech of Tertullus, the 
orator, who informed against Paul before Felix. ‘ We have 
found this man a pestilent fellow, and a mover of sedition among 
all the Jews thronghout the world, and a ringleader of the sect 
ae Gytow, Of the Nazarenes.” Here, the word is applied to the 
gospel, and to those who embrace it. But we are to remember 
that this is not the language of the sacred historian, nor of his chris- 
tian brethren, but of a bigotted Jew ; and, in the estimation of the 
Jews, what could have been a greater heresy, as the word is com- 
monly used, than Christianity? In the judgement of Tertullus and 
the Jews, the Nazarenes held to pernicious and destructive errors. 

All this is confirmed by the next passage, which is the fourteenth 
verse of the same chapter. In this place, apeou is rendered her- 
esy. ‘ But this I confess unto thee, that after the way which they 
call heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers.” These words 
contain, first, Paul’s profession of his faith in the truth and impor- 
tance of the gospel, and its consistency with the religion of his 
fathers ; and, secondly, the estimation of this gospel by unbeliev- 
ers, regarding it as a destructive error and fatal delusion. Here, 
certainly, the word is used in the common acceptation. How 
meagre and void would the whole passage be, were we to render 
it sect, irrespective of sentiment! ‘ But this I confess unto thee, 
that after the way which they call a sect, so worship I the God of 


*See 2 Tim. ii, 17,18. Titus iii, 10 
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my fathers?’ Beyond all question, Pau] meant to admit, that, in the 
opinion of Tertullus and the Jews, the gospel was a ruinous error. 

The next passage in order is Acts xxiv, 5, where Paul is speak- 
ing of his manner of life before conversion. ‘ After the most 
straightest sect aise of our religion, I lived a Pharisee.” Here, 
says an eminent critic, ‘ It was manifestly Paul’s intention to exalt 
the party to which he belonged, and to give their system the pref- 
erence to every other system of Judaism, both in soundness of 
doctrine and purity of morals.’ Be it so. I acknowledge that 
here, if anywhere, the word must be used in a good sense. But 
though, as he formerly regarded it, and as those whom he was 
addressing still regarded it, Pharisaism was the best of the Jewish 
systems ; still, as the apostle now viewed it, might it not be called a 
heresy, in the common sense of the word? Why might not Paul 
as well “ call” Pharisaism a heresy, as the Jews “ call” christianity 
a heresy? Was not Pharisaism now as great a heresy to him, as 
christianity could be to them? Let not, then, a construction be 
put upon this passage, which will represent the apostle as passing a 
compliment upon those views, in the spirit of which he had once 
been a persecutor and injurious. 

But I proceed to the next and last passage in the Acts (xxviii, 
22,) where the word is rendered sect, and applied, as in xxvi, 5, 
to Christians: “ For, as concerning this sect, we know that it is 
everywhere spoken against.” ‘This is the language of the unbe- 
lieving Jews to Paul; and here, evidently, the word must be under- 
stood of doctrine or sentiment. ‘They say, “ But we desire to 
hear of thee what thou thinkest ;” which is an inquiry after belief. 
They had heard various accounts of the belief of the Christians ; 
now they come to Paul to know the truth. No mention is made 
of persons any way, and no substantial reason can be given why 
doctrine, or sentiment, or christianity as a system, may not be the 
chief thing meant by the word aye. Indeed, that such is the 
fact, this additional consideration proves, namely, that Christianity 
was considered, even by Pagans (and if by them, much more by 
the Jews) as “a new and mischievous superstition.” At any rate, 
those who employed the term in this passage regarded christianity 
in this light. ‘They considered Christ as an impostor, and his reli- 
gion as subverting the religion of their fathers—a heresy certainly, 
in their judgment, surpassed by nothing that has since borne the name. 

I pass now to the Epistles, in which the word in question is 
found but three times. It occurs first, in 1 Cor. xi, 19. For 
there must be also heresies aisers, among you.” In this passage, 
says the critic before referred to, the term ‘ has no necessary ref- 
erence to doctrine, true or false.’ But why? it may be asked, 
why has it no reference to doctrine? How does it appear that 
heresies (</cu;) in the nineteenth verse means the same thing as 
exieuare in the preceding; and that neither relates to doctrine ? 
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Do not ecclesiastical divisions 7yizu272 (except those that are friend- 
ly, and mutually consented to for the better promotion of the same 
cause,) commonly grow out of differences in doctrine? Did they 
not here in the Corinthian church? Instead of meaning the same 
thing, the terms liold to each other the relation of cause and effect, 
and heresies (false doctrines) are the cause. 

The next passage is Gal. v. 20, where heresies are coupled 
with various sins; such as idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, 
emulations, wrath, &c.; a connexion, surely, in which it would be 
strange to find sect. Let us learn from this instance, to distrust a 
criticism, however fair in some respects, which teaches that ‘ the 
word heresy, in the modern acceptation, never suits the import of 
the original word, as used in Scripture.’ The word may mean in 
this passage divisions, or the contentions out of which they grow, 
or (more radical still, and which is more probable,) the errors 
which so often cause both. 

I pass to the only remaining passage in the New Testament, 
namely, 2 Peter ii, 1; “* But there were false prophets also among 
the people, even as there shall be false teachers among you, who 
shall privily bring in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord that 
bought them, and bringing upon themselves swift destruction.”— 
In this passage, “7# 1s connected with another word, garwadac, 
which must be considered. This word is found in the New Tes- 
tament twenty times; in one of which it is rendered damnation ; 
in two waste; in four by a phrase, as in this passage ; in five de- 
struction; and in the remaining eight, perdition. In this passage, 
instead of “damnable heresies,” which is more conformable to 
our English idiom, the phrase might be rendered “ heresies of 
damnation.” ‘This would seem to suggest, what appears to be the 
fact as to the use of ayer, that while it may have originally meant 
a sect merely, or been used “ in a general and indeterminate sig- 
nification,” it soon came to mean something more, as has been 
shown in this discussion, and that before “the close of the two 
first centuries,” yea, before the writing of this Epistle, it came to 
mean destructive or damnable doctrine,—* denying the Lord that 
bought them.” 

I might extend this investigation to one passage more, Titus iii, 10, 
where, though not the abstract asec we have the concrete, dipermis ; 
“ A man that is an heretic, after the first and second admonition 
reject.” But here I should come to the same conclusion as before, 
and therefore I pass it without further notice ; while, with a single 
thought in relation to the application of the passage in Peter, my 
communication will be concluded. 

And here I would say, that as Christ crucified, or the atonement 
of Christ, is the foundation of all hope for sinners, so those who 
deny this doctrine, differing or agreeing in whatever else they may, 
are the persons referred to by the apostle, when he speaks of 
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‘damnable heresies.” It is not necessary to suppose that he re- 
ferred to any particular sect or heretical doctrine, in distinction 
from all others. He may have referred to many, or to any which 
should arise, some denying in one form, and some another, the 
Lord that bought them. 

Inasmuch as there are heresies in our own time, and heresies of 
destruction, let every one be on his guard, lest he be ensnared and 
destroyed. ‘Denying the Lord that bought us,’ what have we 
on which to rest? ‘ There is no other name given among men 
whereby we can be saved, but the name of Jesus.” Jet us all 
pray, ** Lead us not into temptation.” May God save the writer 
and readers of this article from all those heresies, which, if imbibed 
and persisted in, must inevitably destroy the soul. VERAX. 


REVIEWS. 


ANALYSIS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF RHETORICAL DELIVERY, AS 
APPLIED IN READING AND SPEAKING. By Ebenezer Porter, 
D. D., Bartlett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Andover. Third Edition. Andover: Flag ge & 
Gould. 1830. 


(Concluded from page 323.) 


Tue subject of modulation is “ environed with difficulty” truly 
embarrassing, especially as it has been presented by most rhetori- 
cians. The variety of sentiment expressed in composition requires 
variety in managing the voice. ‘This is what we understand by 
modulation. ‘To communicate instruction on this subject by writ- 
ing, has been the least successful attempt of the elocutionist. Here 
the aid of the living voice is needed. No rules or system of nota- 
tion, however perfect, can be considered as an adequate substitute 
for the living teacher. But where no such teacher is at command, 
much assistance may be derived from a work like the one be- 
fore us. 

Among the faults of modulation two are noticed, namely, mono- 
tony, “ that dull repetition of sounds, on the same pitch, and with 
the same quantity,” and mechanical variety, which consists in ut- 
tering a sentence with “the greatest possible number of notes” — 
or with “a frequent change of stress’”—or, more frequently, “ in 
the habit of striking a sentence at the beginning, with a high and 
full voice, which becomes gradually weaker and lower, as the sen- 
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tence proceeds.” In treating of the remedies, Dr. P. suggests, 
that “ the most indispensable attainment towards the cure of bad 
habits in managing the voice, is the spirit of emphasis.” Another 
attainment necessary, is ‘‘ some good degree of discrimination as to 
vocal tones and inflections.” ‘The remedies here suggested, and 
illustrated in the work, are not difficult in their application ; and we 
know of no apology that the public speaker can offer, for neglect- 
ing the means placed at his command, to correct his defective 
habits of elocution, and learn to speak well. 

“ With discriminating ear,” says our author, “and perfect command of his 
voice, why has he a bad modulation in delivery? His talent is hid in a napkin; 
—he is too slothful to use a gift of his Creator, which in possession of another 
man, might be an invaluable treasure. Paradox as it may seem, it is only the 
plain statement of a well known fact, to say, that many a man, while devoting 
ten years to studies preparatory to professionai life, deliberately louks forward 
to his main business, as one in which his success and usefulness must depend on 
his talent in speaking,—yet takes no pains to speak well! Perhaps of these 
ten years, he does not employ one entire week in all, to acquire this talent, 
without which all other acquisitions are, to his purposes, comparatively 
useless” ! 


The just modulation of the voice requires judgement and dis- 
crimination in respect to several essential points. The pitch, 
recommended as the most suitable at the commencement of deliv- 
ery, is the middle key. This is the key of animated conversation, 
and admits of that elevation and depression, variety and energy, 
which are absolutely indispensable to a good delivery. The rule 
of Dr. Blair, to commence speaking as if addressing the most dis- 
tant persons in the audience, would require so high a pitch that, 
to rise from it, as emotion might prompt, would put in requisition 
Stentorian lungs, or carry up the voice to an “ unmanageable ele- 
vation.” The opposite extreme, to which Walker’s rule would be 
likely to lead, should be avoided ; for hearers are soon weary with 
the effort of listening. 

The reason why some speakers are heard with difficulty is not, 
in general, that their key-note is too low, but that it is not swelled 
to a full sound. The defect is in quantity, a term used to desig- 
nate both the fullness of tone, and the time of utterance. Power 
and compass of voice are indispensable to a commanding elocution. 
Where the organs of speech are perfect, the lungs sound, and the 
chest well constructed, all that is necessary to acquire a powerful 
voice, and skill to command its various keys, is vocal exvercise. 
How was it that David Garrick could make himself distinctly heard 
by an audience of ten thousand, when he spoke on his under-key ? 
He exercised his voice on thatkey. How did Bridaine and White- 
field acquire such energy of vocal power, that they could, in open 
air, make the thunder of their eloquence distinctly audible to an 
assembly of twenty thousand ! They exercised their voice, till it 
was capable of trumpet-tones that would command and silence “‘ the 
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tumult of the people.” The directions which are given by Dr. P., 
as means of preserving the lungs and strengthening the voice, are 
well worthy of attention. 

As to time or rate of utterance, he observes, that the habits of 
different men may differ considerably, without being chargeable 
with fault. ‘ But,” says he, “I refer rather to the difference 
which emotion will produce, in the rate of the same individual. 
Those passions which quicken or retard a man’s step in walking, 
will produce a similar effect on his voice in speaking. Narration 
is equable and flowing ; vehemence, firm and accelerated ; anger 
and joy, rapid. Whereas dignity, authority, sublimity, awe,— 
assume deeper tones, and a slower movement.” 

The accomplished speaker, whose soul is warmed and moved 
with his subject, will so time his pauses, that by “ expressive silence” 
he will produce a powerful effect. We recollect hearing a gentle- 
man remark of Dr. Chalmers’ manner in the pulpit, that “his 
pauses were tremendous.” Garrick and Whitefield managed the 
“rhetorical pause” with prodigious effect. ‘ It occurs,” as Dr. 
P. remarks, “ sometimes before, but commonly after a striking 
thought is uttered, which the speaker thus presents to the hearers, as 
worthy of special attention, and which he seems confidently to 
expect will command assent, and be fixed in the memory, by a 
moment of uninterrupted reflection.” 

The general subject of transition assumes, in the hands of our 
author, an original aspect, especially as it respects the system of 
notation, designed as a substitute for the assistance of a living 
teacher. As the standing law of delivery is, “ that vocal tones 
should correspond in variety with sentiments, in contradistinction 
from monotony, and from that variety which is either accidental or 
mechanical,” something like this system of notation will be found, 
we doubt not, of practical utility. We are not without apprehen- 
sions, that in some cases it may be liable to perversion ;—in many, 
however, it will be resorted to with desirable effect. The author, 
with his characteristic caution, suggests it merely as an experiment. 
There may be diversity in the taste of good critics respecting the 
application of this notation in numerous passages ; but this might 
be expected, even if the system were as perfect as the nature of 
the subject would admit. We would recommend to all, who wish 
to correct a bad manner of delivery, or to acquire a good one,” 
critical and patient attention to this part of Dr. Porter’s work, as 
illustrated and applied in the Exercises which are appended. 

Another thing pertaining to modulation is expression. This qual- 
ity is that “ modification of the voice, which accompanies awaken- 
ed sensibility of soul”—and which “ constitutes the unction of 
delivery.” Expression, in most cases, defies mechanical imitation, 
and the government of rules. Very few will succeed in imparting 
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to their elocution the thrilling influences of this inimitable quality, 
whose hearts are not moved. 
Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primuin ipsi tibi. 

An affected sensibility will generally be detected. It must be 
real pity, that would express “ pathetic exhortation.” On this 
point we subjoin what our author has expressed :-— 

“ The indescribable power communicated to the voice by a delicate sensibil- 
ity, especially a Christian sensibility, it is quite beyond the reach of art to imi- 
tate. It depends on the vivid excitement of real feeling ; and, in Christian 
oratory, implies that expansion and elevation of the soul, which arise only from 
a just feeling of religious truth. The man whose temperament is so phlegmatic, 
that he cannot kindle with emotion, at least with such degree of emotion as 
will show itself in his countenance and voice, may be useful in some departments 
of learning, but the decision of his Creator is stamped upon him, that he was 
not made for a public speaker.” 

It was our intention to have gone into a more particular consid- 
eration of Rhetorical Action, than the limits of this article will ad- 
mit, after what has been said on the management of the voice. It 
is a subject which claims, in ovr opinion, more attention than it 
has generally received. We admit that some powerful speakers 
are reckless of all rules or care, as it respects their action in deliv- 
ery ; it does not follow, however, that the power of their eloquence 
would not be augmented by a correct and dignified action. Gi- 
gantic genius, whose splendid creations are accompanied with fervid 
emotion, possesses a spirit-stirring energy, that always produces 
effect, in despite of awkwardness of manner. ‘This does not prove 
that those who are not favored with an equal power of intellect may 
dispense with the advantages derived from just and graceful action. 
Rhetorical action, as treated in the work before us, includes atti- 
tudes and expression of countenance. It is what Cicero calls 
“sermo corporis,” and what ancient orators studied with care, and 
practised with surprising effect. In the judgment of Demosthenes, 
it was the first point of excellence in the public speaker.* 

Two extremes relating to this subject are noticed by Dr. Por- 
ter, viz—‘ that which encumbers a speaker with so much technical 
regulation of his movements as to make him an automaton ;” and 
that which condemns all precepts, and all preparatory practice 
too, as mischievous in their influence.” The action which belongs 
to good delivery is such as corresponds with thought and emotion, 
and hence it arises from nature. The attitudes of men are signifi- 
cant, often indicating the personal qualities of individuals ; as “ the 
measured pace of the ploughman, the strut of the coxcomb, and 
the dignified gait of the military chief.” That gesture may be 
significant is proved by the fact, that it furnishes a medium of rapid 
communication between deaf-mutes. The speaker who delivers 
himself with the grace and majesty of appropriate attitude and ex- 
pression of countenance, will, other things being equal, possess 
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a decided superiority over him, who stands like a wax figure, and 
speaks without moving a muscle ora limb. Such an inanimate 
manner ill becomes the faithful messenger of truth. 

Is has been said, * the tap of Cesar’s finger was enough to awe a 
Roman senate.” Paul, by a significant gesture, quelled the up- 
roar of a tumultuous assembly , which he addre ssed from the stairs 
of the temple. And could we see him in the attitude he assumed, 
when he preached at Athens, his spirit all the while stirring in him, 
we should have before us a figure, not Jess dignified and com- 
manding than that, designed and executed by the genius of 
Raphael, which represents the apostle as lifting up his arms, and 
pouring out the thunder of his rhetoric, amidst an audience of 
pagan philosophers. 

The fault of public speake rs, however, is not so much a want 
of action, as it is unmeaning and unnatural action. Our author has 
therefore directed the main drift of his remarks to the common 
faults that prevail in this department of delivery. These he attri- 
butes chiefly to personal defects, diffidence, and imitation ; princi- 
pally to an “unmanly diffidence,” by which the young speaker 
especially is, in many instances, fettered and embarrassed. ‘Those 
noticed in the work under review, have respect to the countenance, 
attitude and gesture. 

The principal source of the expression that beams from the 
countenance isthe eye. “ Imago animi vultus est, indices oculi.”* 
There is in the human eye a varied power of expression capable 
of immense effect. ‘Indeed (says Beattie) this little organ, 
whether sparkling with joy, or melting in sorrow ; whether gleam- 
ing with indignation, or languishing in tenderness ; whether glow- 
ing with the steady light of deliberate valor, or sending forth ema- 
nations of good will and gratitude, is one of the most interesting 
objects in the whole universe. There is more in it than shape, 
motion, and color ; there is thought and passion ; there is life and 
soul; there is reason and speech.” ‘The most common fau!t no- 
ticed by Dr. Porter is the eye “ bent on vacuity,” by which its sig- 
nificance is sunk, its expression lost. There is the “ indefinite 
sweep of the eye, resting steadily nowhere,” and also a “ tremu- 
lous, waving cast of the eye, and winking of the eyelid,” all which 
arise generally from a fear of looking an audience directly in the 
face, and always prevent the effect produced by a collected and 
manly expression of the countenance. Servile confinement to 
notes, in many instances, destroys the expression of which the 
countenance is capable. The hearer, anxious to catch an enliven- 
ing gleam from the kindling features, must watch attentively for 
those brief intervals, when the speaker ventures to lift up his head, 
while uttering part of a line, or reciting a familiar passage of serip- 
ture. These defects we have often noticed, and sometimes witha 
feeling bordering on impatience, that the expression of an eye, 
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capable of sending a look to the very heart, should be utterly lost, 
in the effort of picking up the lines of a manuscript, or by an un- 
manly gaze at nothing. 

In the attitude of a speaker improprieties are not unfrequent. 
Sometimes there is an appearance of haughtiness, and at other 
times of indolence. Sometimes an awkward stiffness of posture 
is exhibited ; in other cases, too much motion. We have noticed a 
violent tossing of the body from side to side, rising on the toes, 
or writhing of the shoulders and limbs.” We have seen the 
speaker, in the earnestness of his eloquence, stand with his hands 
locked behind him, like a pinioned culprit. In the attitude of 
man there is something noble, dignified, and commanding, which 
is worse than lost to the speaker, who has contracted careless and 
awkward habits in delivery. 

The most numerous class of faults noticed by Dr. Porter, per- 
tain to gesture. Among these he mentions want of appropriateness. 
Rhetorical action, in order to be appropriate, must be suited to the 
various circumstances, under which one is called to speak. In speak- 
ing to a common audience, more boldness of action would be ad- 
missible, than in addressing a prince on his throne, or a bench of 
judges in the supreme court of the nation. Addresses to Jehovah, 
and the utterance of language in which he is personified, do not, 
as our author has noticed, admit of gesture. 

There are faults arising from a want of discrimination, “ which 
consist in acting words instead of thoughts. On this point, Dr. 
Porter has remarked ;— 

Ifthere is language in action, it requires propriety and precision. The in- 
discriminate movement of the hands signifies nothing. Want of emphasis in 
this language is a great, but common fault. When the speaker, however, has 
an emphatic stroke of the hand, its «ffect is lost if that stroke does not accom- 
pany the emphasis of the voice ; that is, if it falls one syllable after the stress 
of voice, or if it is disproportionate in force to that stress, in the same degree 
its meaning isimpaired. The direction of the hand, too,in which the emphatic 
stroke terminates, is significant. The elevated termination suits high passions ; 


the horizontal, decision ; the downward, disapprobation. And any of these may 
denote definitive designation of particular objects.” 


Am excess of action is a frequent fault. It has been said of 
Garrick, who was pre-eminent for the power of his action, that 
his gestures were few, but full of meaning ;—they always spoke. 
Action may be too violent as well as too frequent. 

“ Such are the habits of some men, tliat they can never raise the hand, with- 
gut stretching the arm at full length above the head, or in a horizontal sweep; 
or drawing it back, as if in the attitude of prostrating some giant at a stroke. 
But such a man seems to forget that geui!cness, and tranquillity, and dignity, 
are attributes that prevail more than violence, in real oratory. he full stroke 
of the hand, with extended arm, should be reserved for its own appropriate occa- 
sions. For common purposes, a smaller movement is sufficient, and even more 
expressive.” 

Good taste is offended at a violent beating of the air, and espec- 
ially when the force of the stroke falls with clenched fist upon the 
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cushion or the desk. ‘The speaker has the appearance of one in 
anger, and by the vehemence of seeming indignation he creates in 
many of his hearers a feeling of repugnance, which prevents per- 
suasion and conviction. 

Action may be too complex. ‘ When there is a want of pre- 
cision in the intellectual habits of the speaker, he adopts, perhaps, 
two or three gestures for one thought. In this way, all simplicity is 
sacrificed ; for though the idea is complex, an attempt to exhibit 
each shade of meaning by the hand is ridiculous.” p. 160. 

Another common defect is too great uniformity of action, The 
effect is analogous to that produced by monotony in utterance. 
“‘This barren sameness in a man’s manner usually prevails, just 
in proportion as it is ungraceful.” Where there is but one gesture, 
whether graceful or awkward, it soon loses its significance, and 
becomes tame. If we do not misjudge, a dull uniformity is the 
besetting and prevailing fault in public speakers. 

To the class of defects which Dr. Porter has noticed, others 
doubtless might be added. He has specified those which are the 
more prominent and frequent. Wherever they exist, determined 
effort should be made to correct them, especially if age has not 
given them a stubbornness that defies discipline. The rules of 
rhetorical action are by no means complicated ; nor are they so 
difficult, that any need shrink from the task of making them famil- 
iar,—which must be done, before they can be reduced to practice 
without affectation or stiffness. We fully concur in the opinion 
expressed by our author, that “‘ any man who has good sense, and 
a warm heart, if his faculties for elocution are not essentially de- 
fective, and if he is patient and faithful in the discipline of these 
faculties, may render himself an agreeable and impressive speaker.” 
Though we avow ourselves the advocates of a thorough and sys- 
tematic attention to the whole manner of delivery, and would com- 
mend the speaking art to those especially who preside over our lit- 
erary institutions, we protest vehemently against that cold, studied 
precision of movement—that affectation of correctness, which those 
may exhibit, who have the form, without the sou] and spirit of de- 
livery. Let correct habits be acquired, and emotion, such as 
every commanding speaker must have, will prevent affectation. 

The principles stated, and illustrated with so many apposite re- 
marks and examples in the work before us, are founded in emotion. 
If this vital energy be wanting, no rules, no instruction, will supply 
the means of a just and powerful delivery. We mean by emotion 
that sensibility of soul, excited by the spirit-stirring influence of 
some affecting or important subject, which it is the speaker’s busi- 
ness to exhibit, and impress on his hearers. “ Be it remembered,” 
says Dr. P. “ that all directions as to management of voice, must 
be regarded as subsidiary to the expression of feeling, or they are 
worse than useless.” ‘The chisel of a Phideas or Cornova may 
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from a shapeless block of marble bring up the figure of a man, and 
give him the exquisite finish and symmetry of a ‘Theseus or Apollo 
Belvidere ; but it cannot light up the eye with the beamings of a 
living expression. So may art smooth from the awkward speaker 
the ruggedness of his perverted habits, give him gracefulness of at- 
titude, command of tones, power of voice, and discrimination of 
taste ; and yet it cannot produce “one flash of passion on the 
cheek, one beam of feeling from the eye, one thrilling note of sen- 
sibility from the tongue.” The soul must be kindled within him, 
his heart must grow warm with the subject, or he will not pour 
forth the breathings of true eloquence. 

Isocrates was accomplished with all the rhetorical graces which 
ancient art could furnish. He could amuse with his vainly gay and 
florid eloquence ; but he was destitute of emotion, and he produced 
but little effect. _Demothenes, says Fenelon, “‘ moves, warms, and 
captivates the heart. He was sensibly touched with the interests 
of hiscountry. His discourses gradually increase in force, by greater 
light and new reasons, which are always illustrated by bold fig- 
ures and lively images. One cannot but see that he has the good 
of the republic entirely at heart, and that nature itself speaks in 
all his transports.” ‘ Shall we imagine” the same writer observes 
in another place, “ that the ministers of the gospel have less con- 
cern for the eternal salvation of souls, than Demosthenes for the 
liberty of his country ?” The connection between pulpit eloquence 
and the success of the ministry has, we are compelled to believe, 
been too generally overlooked. To this perhaps the fact may be 
attributed, that so few, comparatively, who minister at the altar, 
have a just and commanding elocution. It cannot be objected, 
that the subjects of the preacher’s discourses are deficient in that 
pathos, interest, and importance, necessary to stir up the soul, and 
awaken emotion. 

“ He that negotiates between God and man, 
As God's ambassador, the great concerns 
Of judgement and of mercy,’ 
should be the last man to exhibit dulness, or carelessness, when 
officiating in the solemn assembly — 
* When sent with God’s commission to the heart!” 

“If Pericles could shake the firmest resolutions of his hearers, 
and set the passions of all Greece in a ferment, when the public 
welfare of his country, or the fear of hostile invasions was the sub- 
ject; what may we not expect from him, who, with a becoming 
energy, warns his audience against those evils which have no 
remedy, when once undergone ?”* 

It was the command of pulpit eloquence, which, with the bless- 
ing of God, made Luther the successful champion of the reforma- 
tion. Destitute of advantages from this source, he would not have 
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lifted his voice above the thunders of the Vatican, or burst the 
chains of an enslaved world. It was this that enabled Knox to 
rise amidst the tempestuous elements of a feudal age, and plead 
the cause of truth, and break from the Scottish church the bonds 
of Rome. Whenever he addressed an audience, “ his spirit was 
stirred in him.” Said he, “I never entered the pulpit without 
trembling.” Bossuet was the ‘ bright and shining light” of the 
French pulpit, in the age of Louis XIV. When he rose to speak 
of life, and death, judgement, and eternity, nobility quailed, and the 
king trembled. He moved on a tide of eloquence with irresistible 
majesty. ‘ What distinguishes him most,” says a French critic, 
“is the ardor of his feelings ; the girding upof his whole soul to the 
object before him.” President Davies has been pronounced one of 
the most accomplished pulpit orators, that our country has produced. 
Though he died at the age of thirty-six, he reared a monument of 
sacred eloquence, that will outlive the stupendous architecture that 
gives renown tothe Dynasty of the Pharaohs. We could mention 
other names, alike preeminent both for the success of their minis- 
trations, and a commanding elocution—names, the precious mem- 
ory of which will for a long time linger in our churches. 


“ These stars have set ;—O rise some other such.” 


If we mistake not “the signs of the times,” a crisis is pending, 
which will require a great increase of the “ legitimate, peculiar 
powers” of the pulpit, if it is to stand acknowledged, as it has been, 

“The most important and effectual guard, 
Support, and ornament of Virtue’s cause.” 
It is a day of blasphemy, rebuke, and opposition in regard to pure 
religion. ‘The warring, restless elements of human wickedness 
portend a conflict, to sustain which, all the energies of the church 
of God will have to be put in requisition. There is a tide rising 
in the moral affairs of this country, whose violent waves will not 
be stayed by such means as have been found competent during 
times of less excitement. ‘They who have made resistance to the 
cause of truth under different standards, are following the example 
of the different Christian denominations, in respect to a general 
concentration of their power and influence. ‘They begin to assume 
the attitude of a common enemy—they are taking the field with a 
bold and reckless spirit—their sounding manifesto is issued—and 
the warfare is waged against the truth, against the church. It is 
a question of deep interest to the church, what is to be the char- 
acter, and what the qualifications of her standard-bearers. It is 
not enough, that cultivated intellect pours forth its remon- 
strances, and memorials, and able vindications of religious truth ;— 
it is not enough, that the press issues its sheets of thrilling appeals, 
expressed in classic diction;—the pulpit must speak with more 
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fervid and commanding eloquence. It must thunder, as well as 
lighten, or it will not retain the influence and produce the effect it 
has done. There must be no cold indifference, no dullness and 
carelessness, in those who are set for the defence of the gospel. 
Let secular example be contemplated, and it will rebuke indolence 
and apathy in the service of Heaven. The Legislator hears ‘his 
constituents reproached; or perceives, as he thinks, a treason- 
thrust aimed at the national confederacy. His spirit takes fire, 
and the voice of his eloquence commands a senate, and thrills 
through the country. 

Let us not be understood as reflecting upon any of the venera- 
ble men, who now minister at the altar. We revere their char- 
acters, and confide in their talents, and rejoice in the success of 
their pious labors. We see among them a goodly phalanx, who 
have borne the burthen and heat of the day, and been nobly val- 
jant in contending for “the faith once delivered to the saints.” 
But we would see a Boanerges at every one of Zion’s posts, whose 
powerful ministrations shall fill the sanctuary with attentive wor- 
shippers, and inspire a respect for the pulpit, that shall perpetuate 
and increase its important influences. We forget not, that carnal 
weapons are of themselves powerless, and that unless the Lord 
keep the city, the watchman waketh in vain. But God uses 
means; and the better they are adapted to the end in view, the 
more efficient and successful they prove. It is a fact, that pulpit 
eloquence greatly augments the power of the instruments which 
God employs in accomplishing his work. Whoever, therefore, 
can command this talent, though at the expense of much labor, is, 
in our judgement, under sacred obligations to attain and use it ;— 
not to secure personal celebrity, but to persuade dying men to be- 
come reconciled to God. 

Upon young men especially, who are commencing the work of 
preaching the gospel, or who are looking forward to the responsi- 
ble service, we would urge this subject, as one that must not be 
neglected. ‘They will have to sustain a conflict with error and 
wickedness, such as the church in this land has never seen. They 
cannot be too well disciplined, or too thoroughly prepared and arm- 
ed for the crisis, to meet which they are summoned to the field. 
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LECTURES ON THE INSPIRATION OF THE scRIPTURES. By Leon- 
ard Woods, D. D., Abbot Professor of Christian Theology, in 
the Theological Seminary, Andover. Andover: Mark New- 
man. 1529. pp. 152. 


Tue three questions, Is the Bible true? Does it contain a Di- 
vine Revelation? Was it divinely inspired? have long agitated, 
and do still agitate, some portions of the community. We rejoice 
that each question in this ascending series is rapidly approaching 
an issue. For increased and brightening evidence in relation to 
the first, we look with confidence and pleasure to several sources ; 
—to the recently published works of Wilson, Blunt, and others * 
to the researches of Champolion, in decyphering the hieroglyphics 
of the Pharaohs, and reading another edition of Mosaic history 
among the antiquities of Egypt; and to the various revolutions on 
the other continent, which may be expected, ere long, to open 
hitherto unexplored depositories of ancient manuscripts, illustrative 
of the sacred pages. It isa striking argument in favor of the truth 
of the Bible, that its statements receive confirmation from almost 
every new discovery. This can be said of no false theory. Er- 
ror is fated to run crooked, and to encounter new obstacles in 
every stage of its progress. But truth so completely harmonizes 
with surrounding objects, that the more extensively and diligently 
it is compared with them, the more is its agreement seen. 

On the second question, Does the Bible contain a Divine Rev- 
elation? we are also favored with increasing light. As the Bible 
asserts its own heavenly origin, every new argument for its (ruth, 
is of equal force to prove its divine authority. The truth of the 
essential doctrines of the Bible affords additional proof of the 
same point. Some of these doctrines could never have been the 
discoveries of reason. If true, they must have been revealed. 
The heavenly origin of the gospel further appears in its adaptation 
to the nature and the wants of man. ‘This argument is daily re- 
ceiving new illustrations, and accessions of strength. Scarcely a 
breeze blows from any quarter, which does not bring some cheer- 
ing evidence of the adaptation of our religion to change the barren 
heath into a fruitful field, and make the wilderness blossom as the 
rose. 

On the third question, Was the Bible divinely inspired ? much 
light has been cast by the Lectures now before us. As the most 
of these Lectures have been presented to our readers, in previous 


* Some valuable information, respecting ancient, oriental history, by which certain ob- 
jections “= the truth of the Old Testament are removed, wi Ibe found in Professor 
Stuart’s Chrestomathy, vol. ii. 
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numbers of the Spirit of the Pilgrims,* an analysis of them will 
not here be expected. The author assumes the truth and divine 
authority of the Scriptures, and appeals to the sacred writers them- 
selves, as competent witnesses of their own inspiration. The argu- 
ment is ingeniously conducted, and we think conclusive. Objections 
will doubtless be made to it, but we have no fear that it will be 
overthrown. 

There are those among us who think themselves believers, and 
who insist that others shall think as well of them as they do of 
themselves, who not only deny the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
insisting that they “ are not a revelation,” and “ are to be regarded 
as possessing properly and purely a human character ;”+ but who 
also charge them with wmperfection and error. ‘ The sacred doc- 
uments of our faith” were ‘* prepared for temporary use,” and are 
* filled with subjects of local interest, or popular accommodation.” 
“The scheme of preparation which led the way to Christianity” 
(in the Old Testament) “ is, for the most part, but dimly discern- 
ed, and unsatisfactory even in what is plainly to be perceived, 
mixed with the doubtfulness of old traditions, and with systems of 
superannuated errors.”t ‘The words of Christ were reported 
from memory by the Evangelists, and not always with perfect ac- 
curacy.”+ “ Neither the teaching of our Saviour, nor the influence 
of God’s Spirit in enlightening the minds of the Apostles, preserv- 
ed them from all the errors of their age, from the influence of all 
human prejudices and feelings, from all inconclusive reasoning, or 
from all ambiguity, impropriety, and insufficiency in the use of 
language.”+ ‘There are among our sacred books, mistakes in 
philosophy, and discrepancies in statements of facts.’+ In view 
of these and similar assertions, not unfrequently thrown out before 
the public, we may well expect to hear objections against the state- 
ments and arguments of Dr. Woods. 


* The volume before us contains one Lecture on the “ Manner of quoting from the Old 
Testament,” and an Appendix of more than twenty pages, which were not published in 
the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 

+ Christian Examiner, vol. iii. p. 19; vol. v. p. 59; vol. vi. p. 344; vol. vii. pp. 347, 
352 See also Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. iii. pp. 14, 15, 95—100. 

The Christian Examiner for May, 1830, the Number last published, contains further evi- 
dence of the estimation in which leading Unitarians hold the Scriptures. ‘‘ Though they 
were written by inspired men, they are not, in the common sense, inspired—they were not 


produced under the miraculous supervision of the Deity.’”—* Do not they” (the sacred 
penmen) “ write as those who are recording, in the usual way, events and sayings which 
were witnessed in the usual way” ?—“ We do not believe that the writer of the book 


of Acts either required or received divine inspiration,in penning the account of Pe- 
ter’s inspiration.” —“ We believe that the” events ‘‘ which they” (the sacred writers) “re- 
late, with some trivial and natural discrepancies in their details, are facts.”—‘‘It is im- 
possible for any person of sense and candor to read the Epistles of the New Testament, 
and not perceive that several things in them are merely the private opinions or commands 
of the writers, and therefore are not of general or perpetual obligation, and of no other au- 
thority than that of their own reasonableness.’’—“ We have dwelt thus long on this topic, 
because we are desirous that those who are least versed in questions of theology may 
understand, that a denial of the immediate inspiration of the Scriptures does not, in the 
slightest degree, affect their authority.” pp. 138—143.° Such are the most recent effu- 
sions of the Christian Examiner. Let the reader compare them with the declarations of 
the Apostles, 2 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Pet. i. 21; Gal. i. 11,12; 1Cor. ii, 13; 1 Thess. ii. 15. 
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The writers of the New Testament positively assert the inspiration 
of the Old Testament. ‘ All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God.’ ‘The prophecy came not in old time by the will of 
man, but holy men spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.’ 
What do these and the like declarations mean? Nothing more, 
perhaps, if we may believe Professor Norton, than that the 
Scriptures are “the works of men whose minds were acted upon 
by the motives which he (God) presents, and who had that sense of 
religion and duty which his dispensations to the Jewish nation 
were adapted to produce.”* But it cannot be denied, that the 
sacred penmen sometimes wrote that which they did not understand, 
and which, nevertheless, was full of meaning. ‘They sometimes 
wrote that which no unaided human power would have been able 
to discover. Of course, they were in some instances supernaturally 
inspired. And where is the evidence that they were inspired at 
one time, more than another? Does the expression, ‘All 
Scripture” is inspired, mean some Scripture is inspired? Facts, 
then, are against the hypothesis, that inspiration was ever the mere 
common influence of common motives. 

We may also resort to the usus loquendi. What idea did the sacred 
writers convey, when they made the above declarations? ‘This is the 
proper question before us, and we rejoice that it admits of a satis- 
factory answer. With the highest degree of moral certainty it 
may be proved, that these declarations conveyed to those im- 
mediately addressed, as much as this ; The sacred penmen were 
under an extraordinary, miraculous influence from God, so that 
what they wrote was, in matter and manner, infallible. ‘The idea 
intended to be conveyed was nothing short of plenary inspiration. 
A distinguished German divine,t has abundantly shown, that when 
these declarations of the Apostles were made, all nations (the Jews 
we may suppose more firmly than others) believed that particular 
men were inspired of God, and that the men thus inspired were 
mere passive instruments on which God operated. ‘Thus Plato says 
of the poet, ‘“‘ He does not speak of himself, but God speaks through 
him”; He is transported beyond himself, and does not under- 
sad what he says.” Vhe Talmudists also assure us, that the 
prophets frequently did not understand the import of what they pre- 
dicted. All the ancient world seem to have believed that their 
prophets and poets were under a positive divine influence. This 
was, perhaps, peculiarly the belief of those whom Christ and his 
apostles addressed. It was the actual, deep-rooted belief of the 
age. - It was expressed very frequently in language not unlike 
that above quoted from Plato. Did not, then, the apostles know, 
that they should convey to their readers the idea uniformly con- 


* Note to Norton’s Edition of Locke and Le Clerc, p. 128. 
t Dr. Knapp, whose valuable system of Theology is now in the American press. 
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veyed by such declarations,—the idea of a plenary divine inspira- 
tion? And can we believe that these now glorified apostles would 
have conveyed this fundamentally important idea with an intention 
to deceive ? 

We pass to another argument in favor of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures: Christ promisod the aids of the Comforter 
to his disciples, ‘to guide them into all truth.’ From this 
we infer, that they wrote the infallible truth, under the influence 
of the Comforter. But we are told that this promise of Christ 
extends only to addresses before judicial tribunals.* In reply to 
this it may be observed, first, it is in the highest degree improbable 
that Infinite Wisdom should bestow assistance, when the less ne- 
cessary, in temporary addresses, and withdraw it, when the more 
necessary, in permanent written instructions. Secondly, the apos- 
tles ascribe the same authority to their oral and written communi- 
cations. And thirdly, the words of the promise forbid any such 
limitation. Without a hint of any intermission or exception, John 
declares, that the Spirit ‘shall abide with the apostles forever,’ 
‘ guide them into all truth,’ and ‘ teach them all things.’ 

But who is this promised Spirit, this Comforter? “ The Com- 
forter,” says one, “ that Jesus promised and sent down, is Truth.” 
Let us compare this interpretation with the Bible. ‘ Take 
ye no thought how or what ye shall say, for the Truth shall 
teach you.’ ‘When the Truth is come, whom I will send unto 
you from the Father, even the Truth, which proceedeth from the 
Father, he shall testify of me.’ ‘ Nevertheless, I tell you the 
truth : it is expedient that I go away; for if I go not away, the 
Truth will not come unto you.’ ‘ Howbeit, when he, the Truth, 
shall come, he shall guide you into all truth.’ ‘ The Trath shall 
not speak of himself, but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he 
speak.’ 

We ask again, who is this Comforter who should teach the apostles 
what they ought to say ? “It is,” says another, the “ spirit of courage 
and holiness which the gospel produced in their hearts,” and “ that 
disposition which was the effect of their faith.” But what will be 
the language of the Bible, according to this interpretation? ‘It 
seemeth good to the spirit of courage and holiness, and to us, to 
lay upon you uo greater burden,’ &c. &c. After being forbidden 
by the ‘ disposition which was the effect of their faith’ to preach in 
Asia, the apostles ‘ assayed to go into Bythinia, but this disposition 
suffered them not.’ The gross absurdity of all such interpretations 
renders it necessary to revert to the received opinion, that the 
Comforter, or, which is the same, the Holy Spirit, is a divine person. 
What, then, was the nature of that assistance which he was to afford 
the disciples? Was it nothing more than ordinary assistance? the 
common operation of common motives? This, it is well known, is the 

* Le Clerc, pp 93, 74. 
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opinion of som>. Butit is an opinion, in the first place, entirely in- 
consistent wii!; the true interpretation of our Saviour’s promise. 
The words— It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
which speaketh in you,’ conveyed, as has been proved, no other 
idea than that of plenaryinspiration. Did then Christ mean to be un- 
derstood, or did he mean to deceive? The Scriptures prove that he 
was understood to predict a full inspiration ; and the opinions of the 
earliest fathers show the same. They customarily speak of the sacred 
writers as the mere amanuenses of the Holy Ghost ;* mere instru- 
ments for the emission of a given sound. We do not fully justify all 
their expressions on this subject ; but they serve to exhibit the ideas 
anciently prevalent respecting inspiration, and the impression 
produced, in those times, by the phraseology of Scripture. 

The opinion that the assistance promised by Christ was 
the mere ordinary assistance of Providence, is also inconsist- 
ent with the spirit of the promise. Christ was now leaving his 
beloved disciples, and they were overcome with sorrow. ‘They 
had hoped, that the long-expected Messiah had appeared, and 
some had even dreamed of sitting on either hand of his shining 
throne. But all their sweet hopes are at once blasted, by an 
assurance of his death. Dismayed and discouraged by the pros- 
pect before them, their hearts are troubled, and their divine 
Master speaks to comfort them. What does he say? ‘It is 
expedient for you that 1 go away.’ But why? How expedient ? 
In these circumstances are they to be satisfied with the cold 
promise, that the truths he had lodged in their minds should hereaf- 
ter produce their legitimate effects? Whose soul does not chill at 
such a suggestion? What! could not the laws of nature operate, 
and truth produce its wonted effect, without their Master’s leaving 
them? And what means he by saying, ‘If I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come; but if I go, 1 will send him’? All this is 
senseless on the supposition here examined. We cannot, then, admit 
this supposition. We cannot doubt that our compassionate Saviour 
meant to give precisely the same encouragement which he did give ; 
the cheering promise of a constant, efficient, infallible Helper. 

Again, the idea, that the inspiration of the apostles and evange- 
lists was the mere natural operation of Christ’s preaching upon 
their hearts, is contrary to fact. ‘The promise of Christ to his 
followers was fulfilled. But how? Before the day of Pentecost, 
it is implied that the Holy Ghost was not yet given ; but on that 
memorable day, ‘ suddenly,’ amid sounds, and rushing winds, and 
the appearing of cloven tongues, the apostles, ‘ all in one place,’ 
were filled with the Holy Ghost.’ The community were amazed. 


* “Look into the Holy Scriptures,” says Clement, “ which are the true words of the 
Ghost.” 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. xlv. This father commonly quotes 
the Scriptures by saying, “ Thus saith the Holy Spirit.” See chapters xiii. xvi. xxi. &c., 
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After this day, the Holy Ghost was often given by the imposition 
of hands. It was given instantaneously ; it ‘spoke expressly ;’ 
Philip was ‘ caught away’ by it; Ananias ‘lied unto’ it. Apply 
these representations to the ‘ natural effect of the gospel on the 
heart,’ to ‘ Truth’; and we shall have occasion to say, as well 
as others, that the apostles often fell into great ‘inaccuracies of ex- 
pression.” It appears, then, from the letter, the spirit, and the 
fulfilment of the promises under consideration, that the Holy 
Ghost inspired the writers of the New Testament supernaturally, 
constantly, infallibly. 

The volume before us, to which we now return, is written in the 
usual style and manner of the author—serious, affectionate, clear al- 
most to transparency, and without the appearance of affectation. It is 
characterized also by simplicity of argument. Some of our old 
theological writers were fond of heaping argument on argument, as if 
the solidity of a tower were proportioned to its height. But the 
author of these Lectures, instead of bringing before the mind a 
crowd of arguments, not one of which presents any distinctive 
feature, singles out from the group some of the more prominent, 
and urges them in a way to produce impression. Instead of going 
forth with an unwieldy and entangling armory, he wisely ‘ chooses 
him five smooth stones.’ Considering, however, the great diver- 
sity of minds, it may admit a question how far this mode of rea- 
soning ought to be extended. One man is affected by an argument, 
which has little influence on another.* We have ourselves been 
strongly impressed with the confidence of the apostles in the truth 
of their doctrines, and should be glad to see a greater prominence 
given to this topic. ‘Take, for instance the expressions, ‘ Though 
an angel from heaven preach any other gospel than that which we 
have preached, let him be accursed :’ ‘He that despiseth’ us, 
‘despiseth not man, but God ;’ and the question occurs, What right 
have these men to set themselves up as the standard of perfection ? 
Men, just from the fishing boat, and from the ensnaring occupation of 
taxgatherers; some of them the ‘chief’ of sinners; and all the 
disciples of a man of sorrows ;’ what right have they thus to anathe- 
matize the philosophers who dissented from them? They knew that 
they were divinely inspired. Without this knowledge, their strong 
confidence would have been arrogance, and could not be justified. 

Another peculiarity of the Lectures before us is the removal of 
objections, before the establishment of the main propositions. And, 
in despite of rhetorical rule, we think the author exhibits much 
wisdom, in first freeing the mind from embarrassment, and thus 
preparing it for a steady contemplation of evidence. He expels 


* Spinoza declared his willingness to believe the whole of revealed religion, if he 
could only be convinced of the raising of Lazarus; but Mr. Yates says, that he would 
not believe the doctrine of the Trinity, even if it were taught in the book of our religion. 
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the mist from the eyes, before he presents the picture. And in 
removing the objections against revelation, Dr. Woods, we think, 
has been very successful. ‘There seems to us a striking parallel 
between the objections against inspiration, and those against cre- 
ation. A celebrated skeptic*® suggests four objections against the 
creation of the world by a wise Being ;—Ist, contrivances for 
pain; 2d, government by general laws; 3d, the frugality with 
which all our powers are bestowed; 4th, the inaccurate work- 
manship of the whole system of things. Now, may we not reduce to 
these principles a great proportion of deistical objections? The 
inspiration of men is contrary to our experience, says the Infidel ; 
so is the creation of the world, says the Skeptic. It would be 
degrading to the character of God to reveal many parts of Scrip- 
ture ;f equally so to create many objects of nature. God never 
would have inspired a book which should be liable to corruption 
by men, says one ; neither would he create a human body liable 
to injury and irreparable disaster, says another. 

Our readers will forgive us, if we dwell for a moment on one 
objection, which seems to deserve more than ordinary attention, 
because attempts are making to give it a force on common minds 
to which it is by no means entitled. We allude to the objection 
drawn by Le Clerc and others, from the alleged incorrectness of 
the received text. Dr. Woods has happily shewn the futility of 
this objection ; we wish to show the futility of the charge of un- 
certainty, which so many are disposed to bring against the manu- 
scripts of the Bible. This charge is unjust, as well as disingenu- 
ous. For, in the first place, it can be satisfactorily proved that 
alterations in the manuscript copies of the Bible have been guarded 
against with astonishing care.{ Who can reconcile such scrupulous 


* See Hume’s Dialogues. 


t This objection, we apprehend, has been allowed far too much force. Even Parry sup- 
poses that the “inspired writers mention common occurrences” “‘ without inspiration,” 
“as any other plain and faithful men might do.” Liberal Christians often appeal to those 
passages which declare apparently unimportant events, as decisive against our views of 
inspiration. But if we deny the inspiration of one passage, where shall the line be drawn, 
between that which is proper and that which is improper fer God to reveal? Locke 
happily compares the Bible to a telescope, which aids, not supersedes, the use of the eye ; 
and as the glass brings to our sight worlds unciscoverable by unaided vision, so does the 
Bible bring to our minds objects undiscoverable by our natural powers, How absurd, 
then, to refuse the use of this telescope, on account of te smallness of some of its screws, 
or the concealed use of some of its wheels ? 

t That great care was taken in correcting manuscripts recently transcribed, is confirm- 
ed by the practice which prevails in Eastern countries, even in our own time. The tran- 
scriber reads over the newly made copy before a collection of learned men, each of whom 
follows tle reader with his own copy of the same book, carefully examining whether what 
isread agrees with it. As soon as any disagreement is perceived, the reader stops, and 
a disenssion takes place,—which is sometimes long continued.” See Jahn’s Introduction 
to the Sacred Books, pp. 124, 125. 

The care of the Jews may be shown from the attempt of the Masorites to fix immoveably 
the Hebrew text. For several ages from the sixth century, they continued to collect 
observations on the “ number of letters, words, and verses of each book ; its micdle letter, 
word and verse ;” “ the verses which contain all the letters of the alphabet or a particular 
number ;” “ the verses which end with a particular form of a letter; the words which 
have a particular letter in the middle ; and the number of times a particular letter occurs 
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care with the idea of the uncertainty of our Scriptures? But, 
secondly, it can be shown, that no important alteration of the sacred 
text has ever been generally received. Why does not some modern 
sectary alter the text of our Bible? ‘The attempt would be in- 
stantly discovered and universally reprobated. So in ancient times. 
The Christian world was early divided into sects; and among the 
Israelites do we not read of Jews and Samaritans? ll the exist- 
ing copies of the Bible, particularly those in foreign tongues, would 
stand up as faithful witnesses against a modern corruption. And 
could an ancient sectary diffuse his corrupted passages through all 
the Hebrew and Greek copies of the Bible, and the numerous 
foreign versions? Impossible. ‘The Bible exists now, to all 
essential purposes, in its original purity.” Its most imperfect copies 
clearly exhibit its fundamental doctrines. It is estimated that 
nearly a complete copy of the New Testament might be found in 
the quotations of only three writers of the third century. True, 
Kennicott, after an examination of 615 manuscripts and 52 edi- 
tions, and De Rossi, after an examination of 731 manuscripts and 
300 editions, have brought to light a huge congeries of facts; but 
these facts only multiply the original witnesses to the purity of our 
text, and put to eternal silence the charge of uncertainty preferred 
against it. With this evidence before us, we cannot but regard the 
attempt to unsettle common minds in regard to the Bible, and 
set them adrift on the wide ocean of conjecture, as unfair, un- 
christian, and even cruel. 

It has been somewhere said, that Infidelity, although ever the 
same in nature, assumes different appearances in different commu- 
nities. It is like a fever, which some physicians tell us is one 
simple affection of body, but, from the various conditions of the 
systems which it attacks, assumes the various modifications of slow, 


in the whole book.” Jahn’s Intro. p. 128. Mamonides mentions the following rules for 
copying the sacred rolls :—“ Whatever is corrupt shall be burnt.” “ A book of the law 
wanting but one letter, with one letter too much, or with an error in one single letter, 
shall be considered corrupt.” “ No word shall be written without a line first drawn on the 
parchment ; no word shall be written by heart, or without having been pronounced orally by 
the writer ;” “ no letter shall be joined to another,” and “ if the blank parchment cannot be 
seen all around the letter, the roll shall be corrupt.” Carpenter’s Popular Lectures on 
Biblical Criticism. 

t Some late Unitarian publications on this subject, we think calculated to produce an 
impression on the popular mind decidedly false, and lamentably injurious. Might not our 
Saviour and his apostles have described the impossibility of having in their day a pure 
text of the Old Testament with the same zeal that these works exhibit in describing such 
an impossibility in our day? But how did these models of excellence describe the uncer- 
tainty of their text ? ‘Search the Scriptures,’ ‘the Scriptures cannot be broken,’ ‘ All 
Scripture is profitable.’ Do we find them using the language of a Unitarian tract ; “ The 
Old Testament ‘ cannot possibly have been preserved from a vast number of literal, 
verbal, and other errors’? And yet the same causes of error existed then as now. We 
will be the last to deny a free examination of Scriptural manuscripts ; but we protest 
against communicating the results of our examination in a manner necessarily productive 
of incorrect and ruinous impressions, 
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intermittent, yellow, &c. In New Englund, Infidelity has attacked 
those who were previously diseased with latitudinarian views of 
the gospel. Who can wonder that it should here assume a pecu- 
liar appearance? Weare much pleased with the antidote which 
Dr. W. has furnished for this dangerous malady. It is wise not 
to attempt the cure of a fever with a Galvanic battery. When we 
wish to convince, it is wise not to suffer our arguments to be ob- 
scured by the smoke, nor consumed by the flame of our feelings. 
We recommend most cordially the spirit of cool, cautious, and sure 
deliberation, which pervades the work before us. Above all, do 
we recommend the spirit of Christian dignity and gentleness which 
breathes through it. No severity of feeling, no precipitancy of 
angry passion, no harshness of crimination. Every Christian must 
rise from its perusal with his faith confirmed, and his benevolence 
enkindled. Every opposer of the doctrines and inspiration of the 
Bible, must confess that *‘ right words” are “ forcible,” and that ‘a 
soft answer turneth away wrath.’ He will find in it nothing irri- 
tating, unless it is argument: nothing offensive, unless it is the 
candid, quiet, and manly temper of the Christian. We pray that 
the bland spirit of our religion, which breathes through these pages 
may be more generally diffused ; and that its benignant influence 
may be more generally manifest. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue following creed is extracted from Lightfoot; Works, vol. ii. p. 383. 
This eminent Divine, after the most diligent research in the different depart- 
ments of Biblical and Rabbinical learning, supposed these articles to be contain- 
ed in the laws and institutions of Moses, and that they were for substance em- 
braced by the ancient, learned, and pious Israelites. 


ARTICLES OF A BELIEVING JEW’S CREED, COLLECTED OUT OF MOSES’S 
LAW. 
1. I believe that salvation is by faith, not by works. 

When the ‘Talmudic Jews make such a confession, ‘“‘ The just 
by his faith shall live:” it is no wonder, if the more ancient and 
more holy Jews, under the law, looked for salvation, not by their 
own merits and works, but only by faith. 

2. I believe that there is no salvation without reconciliation with 
God, and no reconciliation without satisfaction. 

The first part of this article is so plain, that nature might teach 
it; and so might it the latter also. 

3. I believe that satisfaction shall once be made. 

This they might see by their daily sacrifice, aiming at a time, 
when there should full satisfaction be made, which these poor things 
could not do. 
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4. I believe that satisfaction for sin shall be made by a man. 

This is answerable to reason, that, as a man sinned, soa man 
should satisfy. 

5. | believe that he shall be more than a man. 

This they learned from the common service about the tabernacle, 
wherein the high-priest, a man as fully hallowed and sanctified as 
man could be, for his outward function ; yet did he offer, and offer 
again, for the people and himself, and yet they were unclean still. 
This read a lecture to every one’s apprehension, that a mere man 
could not do the deed of satisfaction ; but he must be more. 

6. I believe the Redeemer must also be God, as well as man. 

The disability of beasts to make satisfaction, they saw by their 
dying in sacrifice one after another; and yet, man’s conscience 
cleansed never the better. ‘The inability of man we saw before : 
the next, then, that is likely to do this work, are angels. But them 
Israel saw in the tabernacie-curtains, spectators only, and not actors, 
in the time and work of reconciliation. From hence they might 
gather, that it must be God dwelling with man in one person,—as 
the cloud, the glory of God, never parted from the ark. 

7. I believe that man’s Redeemer shall die to make satisfaction. 

This they saw from their continued bloody sacrifices, and from 
the covenants m ide, and all things purged by blood. This the heed- 
less manslayer might take heed of, and see that as, by the death of 
the high-priest, he was restored to liberty, so should mankind be, by 
the death of the highest Priest, to the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God. Their delivery from Egypt by the death of a lamb taught 
them no less. 

8. I believe that he shall not die for his own sins, but for man’s. 

Every sacrifice read this lecture, when the most harmless of beasts 
and birds were offered. 

9. I believe that he shall overcome death. 

This Israel saw by necessary conclusion, that if Christ should 
fall under death, he did no more than men had done before. His 
resurrection they saw in Aaron’s rod, the scapegoat, sparrow, &c. 

10. I believe to be saved by laying hold upon his merits. 

Laying their right hand upon the head of every beast that they 
brought to be offe red up, taught them, that their sins were to be im- 
puted to another ; and the laying hold on the horns of the altar, 
it being a sanctuary or refuge from vengeance, taught them, that an- 
other’s merits were to be imputed to them. 

Thus far each holy Israelite was a Christian, in this point of doc- 
trine, by earnest study finding these points under the veil of Moses. 
The ignorant were taught this by the learned every sabbath-day, 
having the Scriptures read and expounded unto them. From these 
groundworks of Moses, and the prophets’ commentaries thereupon 
concerning the Messias, came the schools of the Jews to be so well 
versed in that point, that their scholars do mention his very name, 
Jesus ; the time of his birth, in Tisri; the space of his preaching, 
three years and a half; the year of his death, the year of jubilee: 
and divers such particulars are to be found in their authors, though 
they knew him not, when he came amongst them. 
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TRANSUBSTANTIATION AND THE TRINITY. 


Unitarians often class the doctrine of the Trinity with Transubstantiation, 
and insist that those who admit the former, ought not to stumble at the latter. 
The one doctrine, say they, may be supported by the letter of Scripture, not less 
than the other ; and both are equally absurd. ‘This objection to the Trinity was 
urged by Dr. Priestley, and has since been echoed by hundreds of others. The 
following reply to Priestley is from the pen of the celebrated Mr. Fletcher. 


1. The question between Dr. Priestley and us is, whether there 
are three Divine Subsistences in the one Divine Essence. Now it 
is plain, that to deny this proposition, as reasonably as we deny that 
bread is flesh, and that wine is human blood, we must be as well 
acquainted with the nature of the Divine Essence, and of Divine 
Personality, as we are with the taste of bread and wine. But how 
widely different is the case, the Doctor himself being judge? Do 
not his Disquisitions assert, that the Divine Essence hath properties 
most essentially different from everything else—that of God’s sub- 
stance we have no idea at all—and that he must forever remain the 
Incomprehensible? 'Therefore, if God hath revealed, that he exists 
with the three personal distinctions of Father, Word, and Holy 
Ghost, the Doctor, after his concessions, can never deny it, without 
exposing at once his piety, his philosophy, his logic, and his com- 
mon sense; unless he should make it appear, that he is the first 
man, who can pertinently speak of what he has no idea at all, and 
who perfectly comprehends what must forever remain incomprehen- 
sible. But, 

2. The question between the Pope and us, with respect to 
transubstantiation, is quite within our reach; since it is only, 
whether bread be flesh and bones; whether wine be human blood ; 
whether the same identical body can be wholly in heaven and in 
a million of places on earth, at the same time; and whether 
athin round wafer, an inch in diameter, is the real person of a 
man five or six feet high. Here, we only decide about things 
known to us from the cradle, and concerning which, our daily ex- 
perience, and our five senses, help us to bear a right judgement, 
agreeable to the tenor of the Scripture. Therefore, 

3. Considering that the two cases are diametrically contrary, and 
differ as much as the depths of the Divine Nature differ from a piece 
of bread ; as much as the most incomprehensible thing in heaven, 
differs from the things we know best upon earth ;—we are bold to say, 
that when the learned Doctor involves the Protestant worshippers of 
the Trinity, and the Popish worshippers of a bit of bread, in the same 
charge of absurd idolatry, he betrays as great a degree of unphilo- 
sophical prejudice, and illogical reasoning, as ever a learned and 
Wise man was driven to, in the height of disputation for a favorite 
error. 

Do what you can, saysthe Socinian, you must either sacrifice the 
Unity to the Trinity, or the Trinity to the Unity; for they are in- 
compatible.—But who says it? Certainly not our Lord, who com- 
mands all nations to be baptised into the one name of the Father, of the 
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Son, and of the Holy Ghost. And if Dr. P. says it, then he says it 
without knowing it; for, speaking like a judicious Philosopher, he 
has just told us, that probably the Divine Nature, besides being simply 
unknown to him, most essentially differs from the human in many cir- 
cumstances of which he hath no knowledge at all. To this sufficient 
answer, we beg leave to add an illustration, which may throw some 
light upon the Doctor’s unphilosophical positiveness. 

Modern physicians justly maintain the circulation of the blood, 
which being carried from the heart through the arteries, flows back 
to it by the veins. Butalearned Doctor, very fond of unity, availing 
himself of the connection which the arteries have with the veins in 
all the extremities of the body, insists that one set of vessels is more 
agreeable to the simplicity of the human frame, What! says he, 
Arteries! Veins! and lymphatic Vessels too! I pronounce that 
one set of uniform, circular vessels, is quite sufficient. You must 
therefore sacrifice the arteries to the veins, or the veins to the arte- 
ries ; for they are quite incompatible. This dogmatical positiveness 
of the Unitarian Anatomist would surprize us the more, if we had 
just heard him say, that there are many things in anatomy, of which 
he has no knowledge at all, and assert, that the minute ramifications, 
and delicate connections of the vessels which compose the human 
frame, are, and must forever remain incomprehensible to those who 
have our feeble and imperfect organs. 

From this simile, which we hope is not improper, we infer, that 
if positiveness on this anatomical question would not become the 
learning and modesty of a Doctor in Physic ; a like degree of peremp- 
toriness and assurance, in a matter infinitely more out of our reach, 
is as unsuitable to the humble candor of a Doctor in Divinity, as to 
the cautious wisdom of a Philosopher. 


ON CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 


The following very just sentiments on the subject of religious freedom are 
extracted from a sermon, preached to the first general Assembly of the Province 
of Massachusetts Bay, after the two colonies of Massachusetts and Plymouth 
were by royal charter united, in 1692. They show that, although the first set- 
tlers of this country were not altogether free from the errors of their age in re- 
gard to liberty of conscience, these errors were soon shaken off, and better views 
were entertained. 


Things will go well, when magistrates are great promoters of 
the thing that good is, and of what the Lord requireth of them. Ido 
not mean that it would be well for the civil magistrate, with a civil 
penalty, to compel men to this or that way of worship, which they 
are conscientiously indisposed unto. He is most properly the officer 
of humane society ; and a Christian, by non-conformity to this or that 
imposed way of worship, does not break the terms on which he is to 
enjoy the benefits of humane society. 

A man has a right unto his own life, his estate, his liberty, and his 
family, although he should not come up unto these and those bless- 
ed institutions of our Lord. When a man sins in his political ca- 
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pacity, let political societies animadvert upon him ; but when he sins 
only in a religious capacity, societies more purely religious are the 
fittest then to deal with him. Indeed, in the Old Testament, the 
magistrate was an ecclesiastical officer; and compliance with the 
Mosaic rites was that whichentitled men unto the benefits of Canaan, 
the typical and renowned land. But now these figurative things 
have more spiritual things to answer tothem. It may be feared, that 
things will not go well, when heresies are not exterminated; but I 
pray, when (except once, perhaps, or so in the case of Donatism,) did 
Jines or gaols ever signifie anything for the cure of hereticks? The 
primitive church, for the first three hundred years of Christianity, 
cut off a thousand new Hydra’s heads, without borrowing such penal 
laws as have since been used ; it was by sound preaching, by disci- 
pline, by catechising, and by disputation, that they turned to flight 
the armies of the aliens. Then ’twas that Christians did use to say, 
non gladiis, aut jaculis, aut militari manu, veritas predicatur, sed 
suadendo & consulendo. Afterwards, indeed, the orthodox engaged 
the emperors unto severities upon the herelicks of those days; but 
what got they by it? When a wicked Manichee, a sort of Quaker, 
was put to death, an excellent historian says, ’ Twas a most wretched 
example, and it made the heresie spread the more.’ Such prosecutions 
do but give a principle, which would be most fatal to the church of 
God; yea, they do but afford a root for Cain’s club to grow upon. 
These violences nay bring the erroneous to be hypocrites, but they 
will never make them to be believers; no, they naturally prejudice 
men’s minds against the cause, which is therein pretended for, as 
being a weak, a wrong, an evil cause.—Wherefore, that things may 
go well, { would willingly put in a barr against the persecution of any 
that may conscientiously dissent from our way. Possibly the zeal 
in some famous and worthy disciples of our Lord among ourselves 
has been reported and reckoned, as having once had a little too much 
fire on this account ; but the churches of God abroad counted that 
things did not go well among us, until they judged us more fully come 
up unto the Apostolic rule, to leave the otherwise minded unto God. 
Nor would I desire myself to suffer persecution upon a clearer cause 
than that of testifying against our persecution of other Christians that 
are not of my own opinion. 1 am sure that things will not go well, 
as long as we incur the fulfillment of that aweful word, Jf ye bite 
and devour one another, take heed that ye be not consumed one of 
another. 


PVLEY’S CHANGE OF SENTIMENTS. 


Extracted from Bickersteth’s Christian Student, pp. 356, 357. 


Paley, in a Visitation Sermon, preached July 17, 1777, on the 
question, What the expressions in Scripture, regenerate, born of the 
Spirit, new creatures, mean ?—answers, ‘ Nothing! that is, nothing 
to us! nothing to be found or sought for in the present circumstances 
of Christianity!’ Itis very gratifying, however, to know that Paley’s 
views materially changed on this topic before he died; and that, 
among the sermons directed to be printed after his death, are the 
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following much more scriptural views of conversion. Ina sermon on 
Matt. ix. 13, he says : ‘ Of the persons in our congegations, to whom 
we not only may but must preach the doctrine of conversion plainly 
and directly, are those who, with the name indeed of Christians, 
have hitherto passed their lives without any internal religion what- 
ever; who have not at all thought upon the subject, &c. &c. These 
persons are as really in an unconverted state as any Jew or Gen- 
tile could be in our Saviour’s time. ...These must be converted be- 
fore they can be saved ; the course of their thoughts must be changed ; 
the very principles upon which they act must be changed ;.. .there 
must be a revolution within. A change so entire, so deep, and so 
important as this, I do allow to be a conversion: and no one, who is 
in the situation above described, can be saved without undergoing 
it ; and he must necessarily both be sensible of it at the time, and 
remember it all his life afterward. It is too momentous an event 
ever to be forgotten. A man might as easily forget his escape from 
a shipwreck.’ 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DR. WEST. 


Or the last generation of ministers in New England, Dr. Stephen West of 
Stockbridge, Mass. was among the most distinguished. The following account 


of him is from a very useful work, lately published, entitled ‘ A History of the 
County of Berkshire, Mass.,’ and will be interesting to many of our readers. 


Dr. West was the son of Zebulon West, Esq., of Tolland, Conn., 
and was graduated at Yale College in 1755. After leaving college, 
he taught a school, and studied theology in Hatfield. He was li- 
censed to preach by the Association of Ministers in Hampshire 
county, probably in the close of 1757, or the beginning of 1758, 
soon after which he was appointed chaplain at Fort Massachusetts 
in Adams. From that place he came to Stockbridge in November, 
of the latter year, and was ordained pastor of the church, June 13, 
1759. 

For several years, he communicated instructions, as his predeces- 
sors had done, both to the Indians and the English inhabitants. His 
common practice was to preach to the Indians on Sabbath morning, 
by an interpreter, and to the English in the afternoon. But as it 
was very difficult to obtain a suitable interpreter, and asthe English 
rapidly increased by the accession of families from different parts of 
the country, and became capable of supporting the gospel themselves, 
Dr. West, in 1775, relinquished the instruction of the Indians, and 
with it the income received from the commissioners, to Mr. John 
Sergeant, son of the first missionary, who perfectly understood their 
language, and who had received a respectable education at Newark, 
N. J. The Indian professors, however, were not immediately sepa- 
rated from the church. They retained the same relation to the 
church and people as before ; but instead of receiving instruction 
from Dr. West through an interpreter, they received it directly from 
Mr. Sergeant in their own language. This state of things continued 
until their general removal to the township given them by the Onei- 
das, in 1785, when the professors among them, then 16 in number, 
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were regularly dismissed, formed into a new church, and Mr. Ser- 
geant was ordained their pastor. ‘The little church still lives among 
them, and has occasionally received some additions from the world. 
For a part of the time since their residence at Green Bay, they have 
enjoyed the labors of a missionary, and have been recently visited, 
in some degree, by the gracious influences of the Spirit. 

When Dr. West was ordained in Stockbridge, there were only 
four settled ministers within the bounds of the county; the Rev. 
Jonathan Hubbard of Sheffield, Thomas Strong of New Marl- 
borough, Adonijah Bidwell of Tyringham, and Samuel Hopkins of 
Great Barrington. Mr. Hopkins, afterwards Dr. Hopkins, was the 
nearest, and with him Dr. West contracted an early, intimate, and, 
as the result shows, a very happy friendship. The structure of their 
minds was somewhat similar. Both were fond of discussion and 
research. Dr. West was dissatisfied with what his predecessor, 
“Pres. Edwards, had written on the freedom of the will, and on 
many points relative to the distinguishing doctrines of grace.” 
These became the topics of free and repeated conversation ; and the 
effect was, that Dr. West gave up his hope of a personal interest in 
Christ, which he had long entertained, and which he had professed 
before men, and was convinced, that while he had undertaken the 
charge of souls, his own soul had been neglected. His conviction 
of sin was deep and pungent, and his solicitude was strong, and at 
times almost overwhelming. But the Lord was pleased soon to re- 
lieve him, to make him the subject of new views and affections, and 
to give him a good hope through grace. 'The reality and greatness of 
this change directly appeared in the solemnity, fervency and pungen- 
cy of his preaching, and in the humility and goodness of his life. 

Soon after this change, Dr. West preached a series of discourses, 
in which he dwelt extensively upon the character and government 
of God, and upon the dependence and accountability of man; the 
substance of which he published in 1772, in a work entitled “ An 
Essay on Moral Agency.” The fame produced by this essay, led 
many young men, designed for the holy ministry, to repair to him 
for instruction and assistance in the study of divinity. A succes- 
sion of students from the New England colleges were under his 
care, for the space of thirty-five or forty years. ‘These he boarded 
in his own family, where they had the benefits of his daily conver- 
sation and example, as well as his more formal instructions. 

In preaching, he dwelt principally upon the doctrines of grace, 
the richness and excellence of which he had experienced in his own 
soul, and which he deemed all-important to the good of the souls of 
others. He was much in the habit of giving instructions in an ex- 
pository form. During his ministry, he passed three times through 
the New Testament, expounding the sacred oracles, verse by verse, 
“ with a propriety, acuteness and vigor,” says a certain writer well 
acquainted with him, and a very competent judge on the subject, 
“of which this country has seen no parallel.” 

In 1792, the trustees of Dartmouth College conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity. 
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In 1810, such were his infirmities, that it was deemed important 
that he should have the assistance of a colleague ; and the Rev, 
Ephraim G. Swift was associated with him in that capacity, on the 
26th of Sept. in that year ; after which the duties of the ministry 
were discharged by them jointly. Things passed on in this manner 
for some time to their mutual satisfaction, and to the satisfaction of 
the people. The Lord also blessed their labors. But difficulties 
at length occurred in the church, which rendered it necessary that 
the colleague should be dismissed; and with a view to quiet the 
party feelings which then existed, Dr. West agreed to be dismissed 
also. Accordingly both were dismissed on the 27th of August, 
1818. 

After his dismission, Dr. West was rarely able to appear in pub- 
lic. On the first sabbath in November and January following, he 
administered the Lord’s supper to the church, and on the 10th of 
Feb. attended a funeral. After this, he was confined to his house, 
and generally to his bed, growing weaker and weaker in body and 
mind, until Saturday, the 13th of May, 1819, when he expired, in the 
84th year of his age. His funeral was attended the Monday follow- 
ing, at which a sermon was preached by the Rev. Jacob Catlin, 
D. D., from Zech. i. 5. 

Dr. West was twice married. His first wife was Miss Elizabeth 
Williams, daughter of Col. Ephraim Williams. She died Sept. 15, 
1804, in the 74th year of her age. His second wife was Miss Elea- 
nor Dewey, daughter of Mr. Daniel Dewey of Sheffield. She died 
in her native town, March 14, 1827, aged 73. 

The courtesy and politeness of Dr. West, the effect of his good 
sense, his piety, and acquaintance with the world, were universally 
acknowledged and admired. All were made easy in his presence, 
while they regarded him with respect and love. 

His mind, originally superior, was well disciplined, and greatly 
improved by science. At college, he had the reputation of a sound 
classical scholar. In the earlier period of his ministry, enjoying 
good health, and having but a small family, he applicd himself in- 
tensely to study ; and indeed through life he was distinguished for in- 
dustry and application. Hence he acquired a fund of knowledge. 
He had some acquaintance with the Hebrew of the Old Testament, 
was a good critic in the Greek of the New Testament, and read 
the Latin language with great facility. Other branches of knowledge 
were pursued, which were directly connected with his profession. 

His acquisitions of knowledge, and improvement as a divine, were 
greatly promoted by the exactness and punctuality with which he 
prosecuted duty, doing everything methodically. One branch of 
service was never suffered to intrude upon another. All was autici- 
pated and arranged, and his mind kept clear, and fit for vigorous 
and successful effort. He always kept several sermons written on 
hand, that he might not be driven to prepare for the sabbath at the 
close of the week. Fast and thanksgiving sermons were prepared 
weeks before they were used. 

Though his passions were naturally quick and strong, they were 
kept under steady subjection. He possessed his soul in patience. 
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Scarcely anything ever ruffled his mind, or caused him to utter a 
rash or imprudent word. At the same time, tender emotions were very 
readily excited, upon the occurrence of anything interesting among 
his own people or in the Redeemer’s kingdom. In reading the 
Scriptures, in prayer, especially wher the Saviour was brought di- 
rectly into view, he was often affected, even to weeping. 

As a Christian, Dr. West was certainly eminent. All the graces 
shone in him, and some with distinguished lustre. His humility was 
continually noticed. The fact that he had once deceived himself, 
and entered the ministry without piety of heart, and his deep con- 
victions, made impressions that were never forgotten. He seemed 
to count himself less than the Jeast of all saints, because he had thus 
offended. Another trait to which this gave rise, was his marked and 
strong reliance on the merits of Christ for forgiveness and salvation ; 
a reliance which was conspicuous in all his conversation, preaching 
and conduct ; especially in his prayers, offered up through his death 
and intercession. 

He had stated seasons for private communion with God. In 
the morning, after dressing and washing, he used to go to his closet 
almost as steadily as the sun arose. His season for private devotion 
in the evening, was a little after eight, when he used to retire, even 
if company were at his house, though he did it in such a manner 
that the reason of his withdrawing was not perceived by strangers. 

In keeping the sabbath he was very strict. Having all his con- 
cerns previously adjusted, that his mind might not be disturbed on 
this sacred day, he was wont, when the sun went down on Saturday, 
to give himself to prayer for the blessing of God upon his own soul, 
upon his church and people, and upon the world. The day, except 
so far as it was taken up in family and public devotions, was spent 
in reading, meditation, and secret communion with God. 

Though Dr. West read the Scriptures much, probably from early 
life, he gave them a more thorough examination after his conversion. 
Now in the prime of life, all the powers of a vigorous and cultivated 
mind, and of a renewed heart, were brought to an investigation of 
the truth as it lies on the inspired pages. The practice of giving 
expository lectures on the Sabbath, the superintendence of a theolog- 
ical class of young men, and another of young women, together with 
the instruction of students in divinity, living j in his family and per- 
mitted to ask him questions at any time on subjects of doctrine and 
practice, conspired also to make him thus earnestly and habitually 
attentive to the sacred volume. Hence he became mighty in the 
Scriptures, and was able, almost beyond any other man, to unfold 
the meaning of the Holy Ghost. For many of the last years of his 
life, he read the Bible more than all other books. 

The traits and habits which I have now mentioned, gave a heav- 
enly cast to his conversation and conduct in his family, and to his 
visits among his friends and his people. The things of this world 
were little regarded, and a savour of divine goodness and wisdom 
continually attended him. 

It is hardly possible that the preaching of such a_man should not 
have been excellent. This excellence, however, did not consist so 
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much in the graces of style, as in lucid and forcible exhibitions of 
truth, applied to the conscience and heart. He was logical rather 
than rhetorical; though sometimes in his expository and extempo- 
raneous performances, when warmed with the subject, he became 
highly eloquent. 

As an instructer in theology, his attention was chiefly confined 
to what is termed Didactic Theology. A system of questions was 
given out on the great doctrines and duties of religion, on which 
the students read, reflected, and wrote. On their compositions, 
when read before him, he remarked, pointing out their excellencies 
and defects. He said comparatively little to them concerning bibli- 
cal criticism, philology, and some other subjects, which are important 
to theological students, especially at the present day. His great ob- 
ject was to make them thoroughly acquainted with the system of 
doctrines revealed in the Bible ; an object which his own preaching 
and conversation contributed not a little to promote. Many of them 
have been distinguished in the churches ; among whom may be 
mentioned the late Dr. Spring of Newburyport, and the late Dr. 
Catlin of New Marlborough. 

Dr. West ranks high among the writers of his day. His Essay 
on Moral Agency, first published in 1772, and republished with an 
Appendix in 1794, is a proof of very respectable talents and diligent 
research, and sufficient alone to establish his reputation as a meta- 
physician. His treatise on the Atonement, published in 1785, 
which has also passed through a second edition, has been highly 
approved by the most competent judges. Besides these larger 
works, he published a variety of sermons, and other smaller treatises. 

But the greatest excellence of Dr. West yet remains to be noticed : 
he was wise to win souls to Christ. His preaching, after his 
conversion, was with power. He witnessed five seasons of special 
revival among his people, and during his ministry almost 400 persons 
were added to his church. 

It was impossible that such a man should not have been ex- 
tensively known. Peculiar circumstances also served to elicit 
and display his talents and graces. Settling in Stockbridge, while 
some of the southern, most of the middle, and all the northern parts 
of Berkshire were a wilderness, he had much opportunity for influ- 
encing the views, and shaping the habits of the new settlers, who 
flocked into the county in the early part of his ministry, from every 
quarter. He assisted in the formation of many of the churches, and 
had an important agency in introducing the orthodox confessions of 
faith with which these churches are now blessed. He helped to ordain 
the pastors of these churches, many of whom had been his pupils. 
He was often called upon in councils for settling difficulties, and 
was for many years standing moderator of the Berkshire Association. 
In all his services he displayed ability, acquitted himself with honor, 
and enjoyed pre-eminently the esteem and confidence of his brethren 
and of the community. 

Among his more particular friends and correspondents were Dr. 
Bellamy, Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Edwards, and the Rev. John Ryland of 
Bristol, in England. 
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THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER ON UNIVERSALISM. 


Since the publication of the Review of Universalism, in our num- 
ber for April, a long article has appeared in the Christian Examiner 
on the same subject. The object of this article seems to have been 
to dissipate remaining fears and prejudices, and prepare the minds 
of Unitarians for further devolopements of Universalism in their own 
body. Accordingly many things are said of Universalism of a nature 
to give it currency and credit, and which none but Universalists would 
be likely to say. ‘* Until the close of the fourth century, this opinion 
(Universalism) was held and avowed by many among the most eminent 
Orthodox Fathers in the east.” ‘ It was not until the fifth General 
Council, held A. D. 553, that the doctrine of a final restoration of 
the wicked was formally condemned as heretical by the supreme ju- 
dicatory of the Catholic church.”* Some of the “ brightest orna- 
ments and highest dignitaries’ of the English church have been 
Universalists. ‘‘ The doctrine of the proper eternity of hell torments 
has been gradually fading away before the progress of civilization, 
and biblical and theological science.” Some ‘‘ of the purest and best 
men that have ever lived” —men of “extraordinary attainments,” and 
“of unimpeachable integrity and piety,’’ who ‘ would do honor to 
any cause,” and of whom their friends would “ have a right to be 
proud,” are reckoned in the number of Universalists.;-—W hether 
these assertions are true or false, it is not our intention at present to 
inquire. We look rather to the purpose for which they were made, 
and the real sentiments of those who have uttered them ; and these 
certainly are too obvious to be mistaken. 

Another means ¢esorted to for preventing alarm, on account of 
the appearances of Universalism, is to state the views pretended to 
have been held respecting the future condition of the wicked under 
a variety of distinctions, imputing opinions to the believers of eternal 
punishment such as never were entertained, probably, by any human 
being. The effect of this manwuvre is, not only to cast a stigma 
upon the truth, but to unsettle the whole subject, throw over it an 
air of speculation and uncertainty, and dispel all definite apprehen- 
sions as to the future consequences of our actions. 

Still, the more serious Unitarians, who are not yet prepared to 
make common cause with Universalists, may be alarmed, and some- 
thing must be said to quiet their fears, and make them easy. Ac- 
cordingly it is pretended that Unitarians are not Universalists, and 
there is no danger that they ever will be. ‘If any changes of opin- 
ion are taking place among the principal writers, or the junior min- 
isters, they are of a kind to lead them still farther away from the belief, 
that the time will ever arrive, when all mankind will be saved by an 
invincible necessity, or when those who have sinned, and those who 
have not, will stand on precisely the same footing.”{ p. 262. 

* Gibbon assigns, as one cause of the rapid spread of the Christian religion in the Ro- 
man Empire, that the primitive Christians insisted much on the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, and thus frightened people into a reception of their dogmas. They “ delivered 
over, without hesitation, to eternal torture, the far greater part of the human race.” Chap. 
xv. See how these unbelievers refute one another! 

t See pp. 230, 229, 236, 237, 243, 245, 239, 247. 

$ A very singular phraseology this. Who ever charged Unitarians with holding Uni- 
versalism as here described? We might almost say, who ever did thus hold it? May 
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The article concludes with the following declaration: ‘ We look 
upon it” (the doctrine of eternal punishment, as held by Calvinists) 
“‘as beyond all question THE MOST HORRIBLE DOGMA EVER CONCEIV- 
ED OR UTTERED BY MAN.” 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 


Dear Sir, 

In reply to your last, in which you inquire if the time is ‘ ever 
to come, when the sons of Orthodox parents may safely and properly 
pursue their education at Harvard College, and if so, what changes 
are previously to be desired,” I observe, negatively, in the language 
of my former communication, “ We do not claim that the College 
shall become exclusively Orthodox, or wish that it may fall under 
the entire influence of any one denomination. Unlike those institu- 
tions which have been founded by different sects for their own par- 
ticular use and benefit, Harvard College is in right, and ought to be 
in fact, the CotLece or THe Stare, where all the religious denom- 
inations may have an influence, and to which all may send their 
children, without the danger of their being perverted.”’ With these 
views, we do not claim that there shall be an entire, or so much 
as a general change in the present curators and governors of the 
institution. But we do claim, to express it all in few words, that the 
College shall drop its sectarian character—that it shall cease to bea 
Unitarian College—that important appointments, instead of being 
confined to a single sect, shall be impartially distributed—that the 
institution shall no longer be held as the property, and subjected to 
the entire influence and control, of a single denomination. We claim 
that it shall be placed on such a footing, that Evangelical Christians 
may bestow their patronage, and greatly increase the number of stu- 
dents, without giving occasion for any to boast, ‘‘ See how Unitari- 
anism prospers! See how popular it is becoming, and how exten- 
sively it is likely to prevail’! That such would be the feeling, if 
not the language, of many, should Orthodox parents now fill up the 
College with their sons, is to me indubitable. By such a proce- 
dure, Unitarians would be encouraged, and strengthened, and more 
than ever determined to carry out the system of exclusion on which 
they have entered. This consideration proves, that a change in 
the state of the College is necessary, indispensably necessary, before 
the patronage of Orthodox Christians can with safety or propriety be 
bestowed. 

But what change? In answer to this, I do not feel authorized, 
nor would it become me, to speak particularly. For your consider- 
ation, however, I will suggest two things in which, as it appears to me 
and to many others with whose views I am acquainted, a change is 
indispensable. 


not a person be a Universalist, without believing that “all mankind will be saved by an 
invincible necessity? without believing that “ those who have sinned and those who have 
not,” the redeemed and the holy angels, “ will stand on precisely the same footing” ? 
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In the first place, Let the College, and the Theological School, be 
entirely separated. If Unitarians wish an institution for the instruc- 
tion of their ministers, we are willing they should have one. But 
let them take the same means to accomplish their wishes in this re- 
spect which other denominations are obliged to take ;—let them 
found it, endow it, and support it. Let them not attach it to a Col- 
lege, instituted and endowed for very different purposes, and attempt 
to support it by a continued perversion of College instruction and 
College funds. The truth in regard to the Theological School at 
Cambridge* is, that it has no proper foundation of its own. It has 
derived, and is deriving nearly all its instruction and support from 
the College. In proof of this, I appealto one of the publications 
of the American Unitarian Association. Speaking of the ‘ course 
of study in the Divinity School at Cambridge,” the writer (Rev. F. 
W. P. Greenwood) observes, 


“ No PERMANENT PROVISION IS YET MADE FOR ANY PART OF THIS INSTRUCTION. 
Dr. Ware is a professor in the University, and acts as College Chaplain ; he 
cannot, therefore, devote much of his time to the students of the Divinity School 
Professor Willard is also a University Professor, and has numerous duties in the 
College. Professor Norton” (an University Professor) “ receives $300 from the 
Dexter fund, and the rest of his salary from the general theological funds. Dr. Fol- 
len is altogether paid from the College funds, except one hundred and fifty dollars, 
which comes from the theological funds. Mr. Palfrey is to receive his compen- 
sation, of four hundred dollars per annum, from the rents of Divinity Hall. The 
provision for Mr. Ware's professorship expires in ten years. 

It is very desirable that permanent provision should be made for some part of 
the above instruction, as in that case the general theological funds would be 
relieved from the disbursement of sums, which might be applied to the increase 
of the theological library,t the building of houses for the instructers, and 
other needful purposes, and more ample instruction would be also secured 

Even more urgent, perhaps, is the want of a fund for scholarships. These 
are now in a measure supplied by annual contributions from churches in Boston 
and the vicinity. But from various causes this source is very incertain. Two 
thousand dollars is an ample foundation for one scholarship. 

There is wanted, also, the sum of twenty thousand dollars, to free the Divini- 
ty Hall from a debt to that amount, for money advanced by the trustces, for 
which interest is now paid.” 


From this statement it is evident, that the Theological School at 
Cambridge could never have gone into uperation at all, nor can it 
continue in operation on its present footing, independent of the in- 
struction and support which it derives from College. Its situation 
is such, that College officers and College funds are made, in a great 
measure, to support it. The amount of instruction received from its 
connection with College could not, on a moderate computation, be pro- 
vided, short of 3,000 dollars annually, which is the interest of 50,000. 
Not less than 50,000 dollars of College funds, of public property, is 
thus virtually made over, by the existing state of things, to the use 


* If any persons entertain doubts as to the character of this school, let them listen to the 
following language of Mr. Greenwood, sanctioned by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Tract No. 32, p. 18. “The cause of the Cambridge School, and the cause of ra- 
tional religion and pure Christianity (i. e. Unitariunism) we sincerely hold to be onE 
AND THE SAME. The prosperity of the former is intimately, perhaps inseparably, connect- 
ed with the progress of the latter.” 

t The College Library now answers the purpose, to a great extent, of a Library for the 


Theological School. 
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and benefit of the Unitarian Theological School. Now these things 
ought not so to be. And this unwarrantable connection must be 
dissolved—this ‘Theological School must be cut loose from College, 
before the patronage of Evangelical Christians can be extended to 
it. Why should there be any more connection between Cambridge 
Theological School and Harvard College, than there is between An- 
dover or Newton theological institutions andHarvard College? What 
better right have Unitarians to educate their ministers from the avails 
of public funds, than have the Orthodox Congregationalists or the 
Baptists ? 

The other change proposed to be mentioned, and which seems to 
me indispensable, is the restoration of the Hollis Professorship. This 
Professorship was instituted by a man, Orthodox in the technical 
sense, and for the permanent support of an Orthodox Professor, 
who should be “ in communion with some Christian church of one 
of the three denominations, Congregationalist, Presbyterian, or Bap- 
tist.” Under these conditions, the endowment was accepted, and a 
promise given that it shouid be faithfully applied. It is incumbent, 
therefore, on those who make and confirm appointments in Harvard 
College, as honest men, either to fulfil the design of the founder of 
this Professorship, or to abolish the Professorship and relinquish the 
fund. For the gross perversion which has been committed, and 
persisted in, in relation to this matter, | know of no excuse; and 
certainly (as [ said in my former communication) I can do nothing 
to countenance it. Nor do I think it right for Orthodox Christians 
to patronise the institution, so long as this perversion continues. 
The other officers of College may be chosen, and perhaps ought to 
be, without regard to religious opinion; but the Hollis Professor of 
Divinity (if he bears the name of Hollis, or is supported from his 
fund) must be such an one as Hollis prescribed. 

I might reply to your inquiries at greater Jength, but at present it 
isunnecessary. ‘The time, I believe, will come—may it come speed- 
ily—when the regard which you feel for your alma mater may flow 
out towards her unobstructed, and when the confidence and pat- 
ronage of Orthodox Christians may safely be extended to this an- 
cient seminary. I have hinted at certain changes as previously 
indispensable : Let these be made in good faith, and none of the sons 
of Harvard will be found to exceed us in affection and zeal. But until 
they are made, the best which the excluded denominations can do 
for the College is—to withdraw. In this way, they will impress the 
necessity of change, and will undoubtedly hasten it.—In the mean 
time, there are other Colleges to which our sons may repair—Col- 
leges blest with able instructers, with the faithful preaching of the 
gospel, and with the special smiles of Heaven. In institutions such 
as these, we may hope with confidence, and pray in faith, that God 
will meet our dear children, and bestow his grace, and prepare 
them for usefulness in his kingdom. I am yours, &c. 

CHAUNCY. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1 Encyclopedia Americana: A Popular Dictionary of the Arts, 
Sciences, Literature, History, Politics, and Biography, brought 
down to the present time ; including a copious collection of original 
articles in American Biography ; on the basis of the seventh edition 
of the German Conversations-Lexicon. Edited by Francis Lieber, 
assisted by E. Wigglesworth. Philadelphia: Carey & Lea. 


This work is to be completed in twelve volumes octavo, each containing be- 
tween 600 and 700 pages. The third volume has been recently published. 


2 The Works of William Paley, D. D., Archdeacon of Car- 
lisle; comprising the additional volume of Sermons first published 
in 1825, with a Memoir of his Life. Complete in 6 volumes. 
Cambridge : Hilliard and Brown. 


3 The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., Minister of the Tron 
Church, Glasgow ; complete in one volume. Philadelphia : Towar 
and Hogan. 1830. pp. 469. 


4 Course of Hebrew Study, adapted to the use of Beginners. By 
Moses Stuart, Associate Professor of Sacred Literature in the The- 
ological Seminary, Andover. Vol. Il. Andover: Flagg & Gould. 
1830. pp. 204. 


5 A History of the County of Berkshire, Mass. in two parts; the 
first being a general view of the County ; the second an account of 
the several Towns. Py Gentlemen in the County, Clergymen and 
Laymen. Pittsfield: Samuel W. Bush. 1829. pp. 468. 


6 The Life of Rev. Philip Henry. By his Son, Matthew Henry, 
author of a Commentary on the Bible. Revised and enlarged. New 
York: John P. Haven. 1830. pp. 238. 


7 Pleasantness of a Religious Life opened and proved. By Mat- 
thew Henry, Author of the Exposition of the Holy Scriptures. Bos- 
ton: Peirce & Williams. 1830. pp. 168, 


8 Abolition of the African Slave Trade by the British Parlia- 
ment, Abridged from Clarkson. ‘Together with a brief view of the 
present state of the Slave Trade, and of Slavery. In two volumes. 
Augusta: G. A. Brinsmade. 1830. 


9 A Sketch of Sacred Geography, for Sunday Schools, Bible 
Classes, and Families, with four elegant Maps. By a Friend of 
Youth. New York: John P. Haven. 1830. pp. 140. 


10 Elements of Astronomy, Descriptive and Physical. By Her- 
vey Wilbur. Second edition, with an Appendix. New Haven : 
Durrie & Peck. 1830. pp. 144. 
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11 Select Practical Theology of the Seventeenth Century, com- 
prising the best Practical Works of the great English Divines, and 
other congenial Authors of that age ; Collected and Arranged, with 
Biographical Sketches and Occasional Notes. By James Marsh, 
President of the University of Vermont. In five Volumes. Burling- 
ton: Chauncy Goodrich. 1830. 

The first volume of this work, the only one yet published, contains “ The 
Blessedness of the Righteous” and “ The Vanity of Man as Mortal,” by the 
Rev. John Howe ; and “ Discourses on the four last Things,” Death, Judgement, 
Heaven and Hell, by Dr. Wm. Bates. 

12 Moses on Nebo ; or Death a Duty : A Sermon occasioned by 
the Death of the Rev. Joseph S. Christmas, late Pastor of the Bow- 
ery Presbyterian Church, New York. By Gardiner Spring, D. D., 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church. New York : J. P. Haven. 
pp- 47. 

13 A Valedictory Discourse, preached to the South Church and 
Parish in Dedham, Dec. 20, 1829. By William Cogswell. Boston : 
Perkins & Marvin. 1830. pp. 28. 

“In this discourse,” Mr. Cogswell proposes “to point out the way in which 
Individuals, Parishes and Churches, as such, may expect prosperity and 
happiness.” 

““W ould a Society prosper,” says he, “ it should never interfere with the rights 
and immunities of the Church. It is for the welfare of both, that the privileges 
of neither should be infringed. The excellence of Congregationalism is, that 
the Church and Society live together as distinct bodies in partnership, and as 
independent bodies, co-operating in their proceedings. There isa reciprocation 
of civil and spiritual interests and influence embodied in Congregational 
polity.” 

14 A Sermon preached at the Annual Election, May 26, 1830, 
before his Excellency Levi Lincoln, Governor, his Honor Thomas 
L. Winthrop, Lieutenant Governor, the Honorable Council, and 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, By Wm. FE. Cuannine. Boston: 
Carter & Hendee. pp. 46. 

The subject of this discourse is “inward, spiritual liberty ;’ which Dr. C. 
makes to consist in “ moral energy, or force of holy purpose, put forth against 
the senses, against the passions, against the world, and thus liberating the 
intellect, conscience, and will, so that they may act with strength, and unfold 
themselves forever.” This “ spiritual liberty,” the writer says, “is the great 
gift of Jesus Christ,” and “ the supreme good of men; and civil and political 
liberty has but little worth, but as it springs from and invigorates this.” The 
means here proposed, “ by which this spiritual liberty may be advanced,” are 
“two ;—Religion and Government.”—We have not time or space to go into an 
examination of this discourse. Many of the observations, particularly under the 
head of government, are valuable. Others, more directly connected with the 
subject of religion, we think unscriptural and absurd —The writer is evidently 
improving in a point, which he often inculcates as one of great importance, that 
of reverencing himself.* 

15 The Fruits of the Spirit ; being a comprehensive View of the 
principal Graces which adorn the Christian Character. By J. 
Thornton. First American from the fourth London Edition. Port- 
land : Shirley, Hyde & Co. 1830. 

* “Let the minister cherish a reverence for his own nature.” Sermon at the ordination 


° 


of Mr. Farley, p. 34. 


